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The Congregational Review. 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


IS MR. SPURGEON’S CASE PROVED ? 


Tae past month has witnessed a rapid development of the 
division which Mr. Spurgeon’s article on the “Down-grade” 
could not fail to produce. His keen criticism has been 
followed by action of the most extreme character, the full 
consequences of which it is not possible to forecast. Mr. 
Spurgeon has withdrawn from the Baptist Union, and, as 
was to be expected, has already been followed by some of 
his most devoted adherents. It would be mere affectation to 
underrate the importance of such an incident. The Baptist 
Union will survive the loss even of its most distinguished 
member, and what possibly is more easily forgotten, and 
therefore needs to be more strongly emphasized, Noncon- 
formity is independent of these ecclesiastical organizations, 
and would survive all of them, were they unfortunately 
to collapse. They are of recent creation, and though 
they influence the churches, do not control them. 
They were established to meet a want which was very 
widely felt, and their withdrawal would therefore leave a 
great blank; but the individual churehes would still 
carry on their work as before. It is necessary to 
say thus much for the sake of outsiders, who seem either 
unable or unwilling to understand the exact nature of 
the Baptist and the Congregational Unions. They are so 
accustomed to think of ecclesiastical bodies as wielding 
authority, that they find it hard to conceive of a volun- 
tary confederacy of churches which claims no power, 
and which exists only for the purposes of Christian fellow- 
ship and of common speech or action on such subjects as 
VoL. I. 70 
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may seem expedient to its members. Mr. Spurgeon is not 
less a Baptist, nor will he be in less intimate communion 
with those of the brethren in whom he has confidence, 
because he has withdrawn from a particular association. 
What his action means is that he will no longer take his 
place in that fellowship, that he will not share its counsels 
nor give it the benefit of his name and support. His 
separation is greatly to be regretted, but it of the first 
importance that its real significance should not be missed. 
That significance, it must be admitted, is serious enough. 
The Bishop of Salisbury cannot be accused of taking an undue 
advantage of it when he asks, ‘“‘Is there the least chance 
that churches constituted like the Congregational Church 
or the Baptist Church would ever be the model fora united 
Christendom—that kind of loose organization which had 
not in the case of the Baptists been able to hold Mr. Spur- 
geon?’”’ That may not appear to us a fair representation, 
but there is much that justifies it, not only in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s action, but in the grounds on which he based it. 
Disclaiming all intention of forming a new denomination, 
he says: ‘‘ There are denominations enough. If there were 
a new denomination formed, the ‘ thieves and robbers’ who 
have entered into ‘ gardens walled around’ would climb into 
this, and so nothing would be gained.” This surely brings 
us alarmingly near the condition of the church which was 
reduced to John and Betty his wife, John having serious 
doubts of Betty, which she doubtless reciprocated. This 
policy of separation has been tried long enough; it is high 
time that we should try a more comprehensive method. 
There are numbers who would insist as strongly as 
Mr. Spurgeon himself, that “where Christ is not received 
as to the cleansing power of His blood and the justifying 
merit of His righteousness, He is not received at all,” 
who will resent his language in relation to the body 
from which he has seceded, and by implication to the Con- 
gregational Union, which is constructed on the same lines, 
as an unworthy travesty of facts: ‘* We have before us the 
wretched spectacle of Christians publicly avowing their 
union with those who deny the faith, and scarcely conceal- 
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ing their contempt for those who cannot be guilty of such 
gross disloyalty to Christ. To be very plain, we are un- 
able to call these things Christian Unions; they begin to look 
like confederacies of evil. Before the face of God we fear 
they wear no other aspect.” Mr. Spurgeon is sufficiently 
outspoken, and he must not be surprised if others imitate 
his frankness. It is a very light thing to say that there 
is here a breach of Christian charity. Truth itself is 
outraged in this representation which nothing but respect 
for him prevents us from characterizing in very strong 
terms. It may or may not be true that there are in both 
these Unions those who ‘deny the faith.” That is a point 
which can be determined only by positive evidence which 
shall convict the accused not only of rejecting a par- 
ticular mode of setting forth the truth, or of holding 
principles which are logically inconsistent with it, but of 
“denying the faith” itself. But whether such individual 
eases are to be found or not, it is certainly untrue that there 
are “earnest Christians” who intentionally and avowedly 
fraternize with those who are under such condemnation. As 
we read Mr. Spurgeon’s criticism, we are at a loss to 
understand what manner of men he can conceive those 
to be of whom he writes in such strong terms. For 
example, he says, ‘‘ It is a’ pity that such loyalty to liberty 
could not be associated with an equally warm resolve to 
be loyal to Christ and His gospel.” The suggestion is 
ungenerous; it is unfair. The question is not between 
liberty and loyalty to the Master, but between two modes 
of showing that loyalty. ‘‘It used,” said Mr. Spurgeon, 
“to be generally accepted in the Christian Church that the 
line of Christian communion was drawn hard and fast 
at the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ; but even this would 
appear to be altered now. In various ways the chasm has 
been bridged, and during the past few years several mini- 
sters have crossed into Unitarianism, and have declared 
that they perceived little or no difference in the two sides 
of the gulf.” Are Congregationalists and Baptists, then, to” 
be convicted on the testimony of some converts to Uni- 
tarianism whose own present position is the most effective 
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refutation of the declarations attributed to them? They 
went out from us because they were not of us. Had the 
line of demarcation been effaced as Mr. Spurgeon would 
have us believe, there was no reason why they should have 
changed their ecclesiastical relation. If we could believe 
that either of our Unions deserved to retain in its fellow- 
ship men who are not faithful to the Master—who do not, 
to use the words quoted last month from Phillips Brooks, 
‘‘in a genuine sense accept Jesus Christ as Lord,’ we 
should admit that Mr. Spurgeon’s strictures were well 
deserved. But we repudiate the accusation as wholly 
unwarranted by facts. The one bit of evidence adduced 
in its support tells on the opposite side. It would have 
been more conclusive if he could have shown that Unitarians 
had passed over into the Unions without professing any 
change of creed. 

But there may be diversity of opinion as to the manner 
in which loyalty to Christ may be best shown. It may be 
generous in its judgments, hopeful in its estimates both of 
men and opinion, comprehensive rather than exclusive in 
its temper. The history of the Church has many a record 
which shows the evil of the contrary spirit, the spirit which 
has made men offenders for a word, and sought to attain 
unity and peace by the suppression of liberty; which has 
treated nonconformity to human standards of orthodoxy as 
rebellion against God, and punished it by excommunica- 
tion from the congregation of the faithful; which, in direct 
contravention of that charity which thinketh no evil, has 
refused to believe in the existence of good where it was 
possible to suspect the presence of evil, and then has treated 
its suspicions as though they were established facts, and 
shaped its action in accordance with them. If there are 
those who have been so impressed with the mischief that 
has thus been wrought in the Church, the hindrances which 
have been interposed in the way of the truth itself, the 
eruel wrong done to individual souls—worst of all, the false 
representation given of Christ and His gospel, that they are 
desirous of pursuing a better course, are they therefore 
to be charged with disloyalty to the Lord? It may be that 
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their policy is a mistake, that they are too sanguine, 
that they have mistaken the drift of those with whom 
they have to deal, that their charity has been too hopeful 
and their liberality too comprehensive. What then? Are 
these signs of faltering in their loyalty to their Lord? Are 
they to be credited with opinions and designs abhorrent to 
the most sacred feelings of their hearts simply because they 
refuse to believe the worst of other men who would repudiate 
the idea that they are enemies of the gospel, and whose 
chief fault may be that they are too impatient of old forms 
of thought and expression, too confident in the belief that 
wisdom dwells with them, the progressive people of this 
nineteenth century ? 

It must not be forgotten that neither the Congregational 
nor Baptist Union has ever, so far as we are aware, exer- 
cised any discipline or has ever claimed the power to 
exercise it. On this ground, among others, it was con- 
tended, in 1878, in the case of the Congregational Union, 
that it was all the more bound to set forth the actual 
basis of its fellowship; and that was done virtually, if 
not formally, in the resolutions passed at Union Chapel 
in the May of that year. The dissentient minority was a 
small one, but it would have been a smaller one still had it 
not been swollen by several who, though not dissenting 
from the terms of the resolution, were opposed to the passing 
of any resolution whatever. The fear that the Union 
could use it as a test, or an instrument for the expulsion of 
its members, has proved visionary. The Union is not an 
ecclesiastical court, and any attempt to convert it into one 
would result in its own destruction ; and the same may be 
said for the Baptist Union. Does it fellow that because it 
is a free confederacy, with an organization which is neces- 
sarily loose, that itis a confederacy of evil? Mr. Spurgeon’s 
charge means this, if it means anything. It is not sug- 
gested that the Union has taken any positive action by 
which its character is compromised. Its sin is asin of 
omission. It has not excommunicated some who, in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s view, are unfaithful to the gospel. It is true 
that they have not been convicted of the heresy, and that 
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the Union has neither the right to try them nor a tribunal 
by which so delicate an inquiry could be conducted, and it 
can hardly be so indifferent to the first principles of justice 
as to condemn them unheard. No doubt Mr. Spurgeon 
would be fully justified in saying that he cannot remain in 
a religious body which is so helpless in the matter of ex- 
communication ; but he is not only exceeding his right, he 
is transgressing the laws both of justice and courtesy, when 
he brands the fellowship itself as a confederacy of evil. It 
is to-day what it was yesterday, when he was one of its 
most trusted leaders. He has left in it men with a Christian 
reputation as stainless as his own, and whose long and 
honoured lives ought to have guarded them against the 
suggestion that they could remain in a confederacy which 
could properly be so described. May there not be sins 
against Christian charity as grave even as any departures 
from orthodoxy ? 

There may be those who think that the proper remedy 
would be to set up some tribunal by which ministers 
accused of heresy might be tried, that is, to exchange 
Congregationalism for a modified Presbyterianism. Dr. 
Donald Fraser has gone so far as to suggest that Mr. 
Spurgeon should join the Presbyterian Church as he is 
already a Presbyterian, and some means might be found of 
meeting the little difficulty about baptism. We should have 
thought that the issue was far too grave for any man to try 
and make denominational capital out of it. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
letter, however, points in the direction of disintegration 
rather than closer organization. Mr. Davies, of Brighton, 
seems to be fascinated by this Presbyterian ideal. We do 
not complain of his preference, but itis hard to understand 
how, with the testimony of history behind, and the evidence 
of facts all around him, he can believe that heresy can be 
repressed by elaborate creeds, with ecclesiastical tribunals 
to enforce them. Liberty has its difficulties, but we had 
rather trust to it than to the hard and fast regulations. 
The highly organized Churches of to-day are as much 
troubled with’ ‘‘ modern thought” as our free religious 
confederacy. 
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Mr. Spurgeon is now, in the view of all enemies of 
Nonconformity and Congregationalism, what Mr. Bright 
is to The Times and the haters of Mr. Gladstone generally 
—a very ‘‘Daniel come to judgment.” He is the au- 
thority who is conclusive as to the theological degeneracy 
of Congregationalists. Thus The Church Times says: 
“Tt is true that the ‘down grade,’ of which Mr. Spur- 
geon has lately spoken, is especially active among 
Congregationalists, from the practical impossibility of 
bringing discipline of any kind to bear upon a minister 
whose congregation is satisfied with him.” The sug- 
gestion about “discipline ”’ is delicious, as coming from 
the defender of a Church whose mode of dealing with 
heretics is so efficacious. In another part of the same 
paper we read, in a notice of The Church Quarterly Review : 
‘‘An able article on ‘ Sceptical Christianity.’ takes Mr. 
H. R. Haweis as an exponent thereof, and shows excellent 
reason for considering him an ignorant and puzzle-headed 
charlatan, but the stamp of hearers who flock round quacks 
are never affected by learning how they are regarded by 
competent censors.” Passing by the peculiar style in which 
The Church Times loves to indulge, we note only that Mr. 
Haweis is a clergyman, yet he is pronounced not only an 
“jonorant and puzzle-headed charlatan”’ (of course every 
one is ignorant who does not hold ‘‘ Catholic’” views), but he 
is an exponent of ‘“‘ Sceptical Christianity,” whatever 
that may be—so adjudged by the respectable Church 
Quarterly, and pilloried accordingly. There are other 
cases, hardly less remarkable, which show that the ‘‘down- 
grade” is at least as ‘‘active” in the Establishment as 
elsewhere, yet we hear of no discipline. A few weeks 
ago a gentleman, fresh from the British Association, 
told us with great satisfaction of the broad views enunciated 
by the Bishop of Manchester in his sermon on the Associa- 
tion Sunday, adding, ‘‘ of course, Thomson (the archbishop) 
will be down upon him.” ‘The views certainly seem to 
be broad enough, but what the archbishop is to do is not 
very apparent. Up to this point, at all events, he has 
done nothing. All this, however, will not concern the 
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zealous champion of Ritualism, so long as he can appeal to 
Mr. Spurgeon in proof of the prevalence of this ‘‘ down- 
grade’ amongst Congregationalists, and of the effect 
which this has in driving Dissenters into the Establish- 
ment. He not only condemns Nonconformists, he has a 
kind word for the Anglican Church: ‘‘ Dissenting as we do 
most intensely from her Ritualism, and especially abhorring 
her Establishment by the State, we cannot but perceive 
that she grows, and grows, among other reasons, because 
spiritual life is waning among certain Dissenters.” 

It is not wonderful that the Bishop of Lichfield, in his 
address as President of the late Church Congress, should ap- 
peal to this testimony. If any of the Nonconformists who 
united in the address of welcome to the Congress were 
present to hear the address, they must have been a little 
astonished to find that their kind words met with this 
strange reciprocation. Speaking of the Liberation Society, 
the bishop says : 


A large number of Nonconformists will have nothing to do with it. 
They have no quarrel with the Church; only they have been brought 
up in other ways, and they prefer to remain where they are. It is on 
such as these that the power of spiritual attraction will most surely 
have its influence. One of the most powerful and popular of Noncon- 
formist preachers has recently been lamenting the decay of spiritual 
teaching among his brethren. We grieve that it should be so for their 
sakes; but it is an evil out of which good may come. 


Now the sting of all this lies in the appeal to Mr. Spurgeon. 
We are not concerned about Dr. Maclagan’s opinion either 
of Congregationalists or of the Liberation Society. His 
knowledge of neither is extensive, nor have we ever seen in 
him any of those judicial qualities which could give weight 
to his opinions. He is an ecclesiastic pure and simple, 
and Congregationalists must not hope for favour from 
ecclesiastics. Despite his sneers at the Liberation Society, 
it is manifest that he himself frets under the bondage from 
which the Society would free him. “ We may have,” l« 
says, “ to be delivered from a Parliament as we were from 
a Pope.” That is just what the Society seeks to do for 
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him; but his only reply to the offer is to taunt Noncon- 
formity with the decay of spiritual teaching, and to express 
the strange opinion that it,is an ‘‘evil out of which good 


which have hitherto been found some of its most earnest 
and faithful exponents. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Spurgeon will note the use to which his statements are 
put by those who find in the arguments support for the 
narrowest ecclesiasticism. 

It must be granted that even such consequences would 
have to be faced if fidelity to the truth required such plain 
speaking. But everything depends upon the evidence. 
In the October number of The Sword and Trowel Mr. 
Spurgeon proclaimed the ‘‘ case proved,” and we turned if 
not anxiously, yet with some curiosity, to its pages to learn 
the kind of proof on which the assertions were based. 
Any anxiety which we had was speedily dispelled. Mr. 
Spurgeon may consider the ‘‘ case proved,”’ but no impartial 
person is likely to endorse his verdict. He has first to deal 
with what to most men would have been a somewhat awk- 
ward fact that there is a large amount of testimony on 
the opposite side. When he pronounced his judgment he 
had not seen that which appeared in our own pages, and 
which added materially to the weight and value of that 
contradictory evidence, but it would probably be disposed 
of in the same easy fashion. ‘“ Among the letters there 
has been a considerable number which may be roughly 
summarized as declaring that it would be best to let well 
alone, and that the writers see little or nothing of departure 
from the faith among Baptist and Congregational ministers.”’ 
Rough summaries on a matter of such importance count 
for very little, and the vagueness of the general account 
of a number of letters, many of which were evidently 
written under a grave sense of responsibility, is as un- 
satisfactory in itself as it is difficult to mect. The 
representations have, however, affected Mr. Spurgeon so 
little that he thinks them all disposed of by a passage 
from a circular of the Evangelical Alliance, another from 


an 
be may come.” It would be interesting to learn what good 
i can come out of the disloyalty to the gospel of a body in 
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a Report of the Gloucestershire and Herefordshire Associa- 
tion of Baptist Churches, and a third from the address 
of the Rev, David Brown, President of the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Even were these quotations far more 
conclusive than they are (and in our judgment they 
prove nothing whatever beyond the existence of tendencies 
which we all admit and deplore), it is almost ludicrous to 
suppose that they can have the authority belonging to the 
personal evidence of men thoroughly acquainted with the 
inner life of the Nonconformist Churches of the country. 
It is not to the secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance, nor 
toa Free Church professor at Aberdeen, nor even to the 
secretary of a Baptist Association in Herefordshire, that 
we should go for an accurate diagnosis of the state of the 
Nonconformist Churches. 

Ii is possibly the consciousness of this which makes Mr. 
Spurgeon so anxious to abate the force of statements 
which he admits to be reassuring so far as they go. It 
is difficult to believe that he has himself realized the exact 
force of his suggestions. 

These worthy men view matters from a standpoint which makes 
them regard as mere changes of expression novelties which we 
judge to be fatal errors from the truth; or else they move in a 
peculiarly favoured circle; or else they are so supremely amiable 
that they see all things through spectacles of tinted glass.... 
Brethren who have been officials of a denomination have a paternal 
partiality about them which is so natural, and so sacred, that we 
have not the heart to censure it. Above all things, these prudert 
brethren feel bound to preserve the prestige of “the body,” and the 
peace of the committee. Our Unions, Boards, and Associations are 
so justly dear to the fathers, that quite unconsciously and innocently, 
they grow oblivious of evils which, to the unofficial mind, are as 
manifest as the sun in the heavens. This could not induce our 
honoured brethren to be untruthful; but it does influence them in 
their judgment, and still more in the expression of that judgment. 


In other words, dissent from his views is due either to 
an amiability so weak as to be almost criminal, or to an 
inability to discriminate between mere changes of expression 
and the sacrifice of vital truth, or to a blind partiality 
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which cares more for a denomination than for the gospel 
of Christ. We feel sure that he cannot mean all this. 
He does not regard himself as the Abdiel of the generation, 
“ faithful found among the faithless.” Even though he may 
deplore what he regards as our departures from the creed 
he holds so firmly, he knows there are among us men who, 
while they do not bow to the authority of Calvin, would not 
yield even to himself in loyalty to the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. ‘To suppose that such men would allow a 
miserable denominationalism—for miserable indeed would it 
be if such a taint were upon it—to induce them to connive 
at the sacrifice of what is dearer to them than life itself, 
is to violate, not only the law of Christian charity, but the 
first principles of justice. They have done nothing to justify 
any suspicion of the kind. 

When we turn to examine the positive evidence which 
Mr. Spurgeon adduces on the other side, we begin to have 
some inkling as to the real difference between us, and to 
suspect that after all it may be largely due to misunder- 
standing. The quotations on which he relies testify 
to a considerable growth of ‘‘ unbelief and indifference to 
vital religion ’—to a “ mighty upheaval of the old founda- 
tions of faith,” to a scepticism among ministers of the 
gospel due to the ‘“‘ desire to naturalize as far as possible 
everything in religion.” The man must be blind to all 
that is going on around him who would dispute the truth 
of this; but there is not a word in it all which bears 
specially upon Congregational and Baptist ministers, still 
less which suggests that they have in any considerable 
number gone astray from the old faith. The President 
of the Gloucestershire and Herefordshire Baptist Associa- 
tion indeed asks, “‘ Where is the fiery zeal for the salvation 
of men which marked the Nonconformity of the past ? 
Where is the noble enthusiasm that made heroes and 
martyrs for the truth? Where is the force which carried 
Nonconformity forward like a mighty avalanche? Alas! 
where ?”” So might we all ask in earnest endeavour to 
rouse the zeal of the churches and to quicken our own, 
but it would be a great mistake to suppose that we meant to 
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convey the impression that there had been a widespread 
abandonment of the gospel. 

But the most ‘‘ conclusive evidence”? in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
view is that supplied by The Christian World, both in its 
leaders and its correspondence. But conclusive of what ? 
‘“‘Tts articles and the letters which it has inserted prove 
our position up to the hilt, nay more, they lead us into 
inner chambers of imagery into which little light has as 
yet been admitted.” Our first remark on this would be 
that it is a pity the denunciation did not come sooner. 
** To this paper,” we are told, “ is largely due the prevalency 
of this mischief; and it by no means hides its head.’ 
But if it wields such influence, why has it been left 
so long unrebuked? But our second and chief point 
is as to the ‘‘ position proved up to the hilt.” That 
the teaching of The Christian World in theology is open 
to grave exception? We are not prepared to dispute it. 
Whether it be in the interests of truth that it should be de- 
nounced as heresy, is open to question. We doubt whether 
such anathemas would have helped to correct the evil, but if 
they were wise and necessary at all, they ought certainly to 
have come much earlier. Still, if the position to be proved 
is that The Christian World has declared itself in favour 
of what is deseribed as ‘‘ modern thought,” about that 
there can be controversy. But thatis not the question. The 
Christian World speaks on its own behalf; indeed, does not 
claim to represent the mind of the Congregational Churches. 
It has done them valuable service, not only by the fulness 
of the information which it gives as to all denominational 
affairs, but also by its forceful advocacy of Free Church 
principles. It has made itself a power by the signal 
ability with which it has been conducted. It has not 
been indebted to denominational endorsement or patronage 
for its success, and certainly it has never been amenable 
to any denominational control. Its editor and proprietor 
is a Congregationalist, and his paper shows a sympathy 
with Congregational principles and an interest in Congrega- 
t-onal work which it would be unjust to ignore because of 


any differences of opinion. But it has always maintained 
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its independence, and, as will be remembered, opposed the 
action of the Union on the most critical question of recent 
years, the Leicester Conference. The paper is avowedly 
catholic, not sectarian. It may be argued that its great cir- 
culation is an evidence of a widespread sympathy with its 
teachings, but even this may be pushed too far. For its 
intrinsic merit as an organ of religious intelligence secures 
for it a large number of readers who care nothing about its 
theological or political articles. Besides, though its leaders 
may be strongly pronounced, it allows great freedom in 
its corre spondence, and does not fail to report strong 
utterances, though in opposition to its own tendencies and 
opinions. It is, in short, the able and outspoken exponent 
of an advanced, some would say a very advanced, school, to 
many of whose conclusions we are conscientiously opposed. 
What then is our duty? Shall we resort to the boycot- 
ting process? It is not a very dignified one, and it is not 
very likely to be successful so long as those even who object 
most strongly to the theology of the paper are ready to take 
advantage of its great circulation for the fullest reports of 
their mectings, or the ventilation of their grievances, or the 
advancement of objects in which they are specially in- 
terested. ‘The manly course is to expose and refute what 
we hold to be its errors. Mere railing will not weaken its in- 
fluence nor refute its teachings. The worst possible policy 
that could be adopted is to assume that it is the repre- 
sentative of Congregational ministers, or even of a consider- 
able section of them. No body of menis more independent 
or less disposed to recognize either magazine or newspaper 
as its organ. The truth is, there is a superstitious rever- 
ence for the editorial ‘‘ we” which is at the root of the exag- 
gerated feeling to which Mr. Spurgeon gives expression. 
The sooner it is shaken off the better. A newspaper is like 
a book or a sermon. It reflects the opinion of individuals, 
and it must be judged by the force of its reasonings. A 
newspaper only expresses the opinion of its proprietor, or 
at most those which he thinks will secure the favour of 
the largest number of readers, and it has to be estimated 
accordingly. 
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But the entire question is as to the belief of Congrega- 
tional and Baptist ministers. It is well that we go back to 
the original statement. 

Many are returning to the poisoned cups which drugged that de- 
clining generation when it surrendered itself to Unitarian lethargy. 
Too many ministers are toying with the deadly cobra of another 
gospel in the form of ‘ modern thought.” Asa consequence their 
congregations are thinning; the more spiritual of their members join 
the ** Brethren” or some other company of ‘ believers unattached,” 
while the more wealthy and show-loving, with some of unquestionable 
devoutness, go off to the Church of England. 


This is a terrible indictment, and it is directed, not 
against those newspapers which represent the Broad school 
of Dissent only, but against a large number of ministers, 
so considerable as to indicate a strong drift of tendency in 
Nonconformist Churches—the Congregationalists, we are 
told, being more widely affected than the Baptists. A charge 
so serious and so sweeping as this requires very substantial 
proof, and though Mr. Spurgeon proclaims his case proved, 
ue has not produced even a fair semblance of evidence in 
support of his own citation. The citations from The Non- 
conformist and Independent and The Christian World are 
evidence as to the newspapers, but nothing more. Whether 
they justify the strong terms used in relation to the jour- 
nals themselves is a point on which they are perfectly 
competent to answer for themselves. What we maintain 
is only that these quotations do not affect the real question. 
Even though our newspapers and magazines were seeking 
to educate members and churches in theological error, it 
by no means follows that they have accepted the teachings. 

The subject is one in relation to which there is a 
special need of precise and definite statement, both as 
to the errors charged and the individuals who have been 
carried away by them. Instead of that, we have sweep- 
ing and reckless assertions which, as we have seen, 
are already being freely used by the enemies of our 
Nonconformity, and which will be found equally available 
for the service of an unbelief one of whose most effective 
arguments with unweary minds is that intelligent men 
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everywhere are giving up the old faith. We have heard 
some of our brethren express their gratitude to Mr. 
Spurgeon for his fidelity, and while dissenting from his 
view, suggest that his criticism, even though unfair, might 
nevertheless do good. We do not share the feeling. There 
are theological tendencies—call them by the general name 
of “‘modern thought ” or whatever you please—which are 
sufficiently full of peril. There is a desire on the part of 
many to eliminate the supernatural element from religion, or 
if they cannot get rid of it altogether, so to minimize it that 
religion will answer to Matthew Arnold’s idea. Every one 
who seeks to grapple manfully with this subtle form of error, 
and who does it with wisdom as well as courage, will render 
incalculable service to the cause of truth. Modern thought 
cannot—will not be stamped out or ignored, or exorcised, 
by any process of denunciation. The discoveries of physical 
science, the wider knowledge we have gained both of the 
world and the dwellers in it, the results of the ‘higher eri- 
ticism,’’ cannot be dismissed from the minds of men, and 
cannot be remembered without influencing our theological 
opinions. What the Christian apologist or theologian of 
to-day has to do, is to show that the gospel in its essen- 
tial truth remains unaffected by all these changes. To 
brand every new opinion as a heresy is worse than useless, 
but to charge that heresy upon one particular form of 
Christianity is as impolitic as it is unjust. 

One of the first results of such a procedure is at once to 
introduce the sectarian spirit, than which none can be 
more fatal to a fair decision. Mr. Spurgeon complains of 
the denominational partiality shown by some of the officials, 
but he admits the feeling to be both ‘‘natural’’ and “sacred.” 
It was surely, then, unwise to abuse it, unless under the 
most imperative necessity. But how could their jealousy fail 
to be awakened when the enemies or critics of Congrega- 
tionalism are quoting Mr. Spurgeon as a witness to the spiri- 
tual decay of Congregationalism. Dr. Rigg tells us with great 
naiveté: “I have the greatest sympathy with the position 
Mr. Spurgeon is taking, and with the efforts which he is 
making to stem the incoming of false doctrine, especially 
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in the Congregational and Baptist Churches.” We are 
pretty sure to have not a few of these “ candid friends” as 
well as of outspoken antagonists, and it would be strange 
indeed if, being thus thrown on the defensive, we did not 
show some zeal on behalf of the system and the churches 
which we love. We deny (and the testimonies we have 
cited sufficiently establish the conviction) that the Congre- 
gational ministers have to any considerable extent departed 
from the simplicity of the Evangelical faith. To assert 
that there are not individual men whose speculations have 
led them far outside the bounds of a true scriptural com- 
prehension (which we ventured to define at Leeds as in- 
eluding all who trust Christ as their Saviour and worship 
Him as Lord and God, but none beside), would be to shut 
our eyes to facts. But this is a very small fraction of the 
Congregational ministry, and we see no advantage in ex- 
aggerating its numbers or influence, while it would be in 
the last degree unjust to regard as belonging to it men 
who, while seeking to preach and serve the Master whom 
they love, often with even passionate loyalty, cannot 
adopt the phraseology of the old Evangelical school, nor 
accept all the conclusions which it has drawn from that 
central truth, which, in St. Paul’s view, was the gospel. 
Many of their ideas may be erude, and some of them even 
erroneous, but they are not to be hastily condemned, and 
it may be by that very harshness driven farther than they 
themselves intended. The story of Apollos and the mode 
in which he was treated by Aquila and Priscilla is one 
that contains practical lessons for the present time. Never 
was there an age in which the younger men had such 
claims on the patience and consideration of the fathers as 
the present. They are surrounded by influences of the 
most seductive character: and we certainly shall not 
strengthen their powers of resistance by endeavouring to 
repress their freedom of thought, and treating the slightest 
deviation from traditional opinion as if it were an abandon- 
ment of the gospel of Christ. 
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We must not repine under conditions of educational life 
which are symptoms of intellectual progress. No sensible 
man can be blind to the fact that the committees and pro- 
fessors of our colleges are doing their work in a society 
far more alive to their defects, in a mental atmosphere 
far more pungent and stimulating, than that which pre- 
vailed half a century ago. Those who are seeking to secure 
for us an educated ministry, are making, and will make, 
larger demands on the foresight of our governing bodies, 
on the learning of our professors, on the time of our 
students, and on the liberality of our Churches. Every 
department of our instruction has widened out into huge 
provinces of thought. Every fragment of the Bible has 
produced during the last hundred years a literature of its 
own. Every branch of theology, as of all other sciences, 
has become so laden with fruit, and so covered with ex- 
traneous life, and stands in such close proximity with rivals 
old and new, that a lifetime is not long enough to make 
oneself moderately acquainted with any one of its bearings. 
The classical and general culture required to pursue these 
studies with any hope of success has put on completely new 
features during the last fifty years. In all our colleges we 
have been stirred to our depths with the desire to teach 
more adequately, to defend more wisely, to understand 
more accurately, and yet to proclaim more simply the gospel 
of the grace of God. 

The knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ is the light of all our seeing, it floods our daily duty 
with its beams, and penetrates for us the deepest shadows 
and mysteries of our earthly lot; but as the solar-beam 
means to us to-day, and reveals to us to-day, very much 
more than it did to Isaac Newton, or Thomas Young, and 
does more for us than it did for all the previous ages of the 
world; so the burning beam of the glory of God, which 

Being a portion of an address delivered at the dedication of 
Hackney College by Rey. Principal H. R. Reynoups, D.D. 
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pours unceasingly from the face of our Divine Lord, is now 
seen to possess powers and to contain revelations, and to 
effect results which were unguessed by Augustine or 
Aquinas, Calvin or Wesley. 

We do not boast that we are keeping abreast of the pro- 
gress of knowledge, nor dream even that we can make our 
students into great scholars, or scientific theologians, or 
mighty preachers of the word; but we are all striving to 
do better ; we alike yearn to bring the young men where 
they can at least see the climbing paths that lead to the 
higher summits; to show them the use of the spiritual 
telescope and prism; to charge and constrain them to 
fidelity and patience, to industry and zeal, to prayer and 
effort, for the souls of men. 

The new and splendid building in which we are assembled, 
and which we humbly dedicate this day to the service of 
Christ, is an added testimony to our larger outlook, a fresh 
symbol of the intensity of our convictions, a new instru- 
ment for the storage of spiritual force. You have built 
another observatory of Divine and human things, where 
successive generations of students will see farther than we 
do into the breadth of the world and into the depths of 
heaven. You have reared a high place for sacrifice, for 
patient endurance, for holy worship and solemn lifelong 
vows. You have erected, too, a home where young hearts 
may be gently touched to finer issues; where some of the 
sweetest and strongest of earthly friendships will be created 
and fostered; where a common purpose will give wings to 
devotion ; where a common life will search, test, and refine 
character. You have not contrived a new hot-house for 
unreal sentiment, or exotic growths, but a home where 
there wiil be fun as well as philosophy, wit as well as 
wisdom, athletics as well as metaphysics, brisk play as well 
as soldierly obedience; and where the cultivation of a 
strong and pungent public spirit will consume to ashes 
inveracity and impurity, and promote all that is true, just, 
lovely, devout, honourable, and of good report. 

There are times in our history when our spiritual power 
has exhausted itself in stone and lime, and has, for a while 
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at least, spent itself in architectural embodiment. We 
meet to-day to remind one another that it is not the build- 
ing but the men, who constitute the college, and that the 
fire which now burns in many hearts, and the purpose 
which now masters many wills, are immeasurably greater 
than the institution which symbolizes them. May the 
spiritual power which has ealled into existence this beauti- 
ful home, gather more intensity and volume, and reveal 
itself in a race of consecrated men, of true scholars, of 
devoted preachers, who can count it all joy to labour, and 
if needs be to suffer, for the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ! 

The standing persistent difficulty that colleges encounter, 
is the discovery of their true constituency. Every definition 
of the constituency fails. Now it is nominally to be found 
in the geographic province where such college chiefly does 
its work. Anon we seek it among the Churches who receive 
the stated ministry of some alumnus of our respective 
brotherhoods. But these two principles hopelessly clash 
and contradict each other. The perpetual locomotion of 
our ministers in these days of cheap trains and telegrams, 
of religious gossip and news of the Churches, reduces our 
college secretaries to confusion if not to despondency. 

I believe we shall in future find our several constituencies 
neither here nor there; neither among the enthusiastic 
lovers of their Alme Matres, nor among the Churches to 
which they successively minister, but in a stronger sense 
of need on the part of all Churches, in a more intelligent 
apprehension of our work, and of its enormous difficulties, 
in a more quick and glowing sympathy with our aim. 

Our colleges, are, without doubt or denial, the sources of 
all our denominational energy. Every institution dear to 
our Churches will languish if our collegiate instruction is 
neglected or impoverished. Our missionary enterprise will 
collapse, if we have no men duly trained to undertake the 
slorious task. Our Churches themselves will suffer, if there 
be not a perennial supply of men of varied gifts and 
diversified aptitudes, to fill the vacant pastorates in the 
great cities of the North, and the lonely villages of the 
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East, or to take up deserted work in India, Africa, and 
Madagasear. 

These statements are bare truisms, and yet in parts of 
England they are perilously disregarded. We must ask 
and press the question, Why is there so little practical 
sympathy or even interest felt in these matters? The Fr 
Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches in Wales, shame our supineness. 

Adequate sympathy with our claims or needs it is pro- 
foundly difficult to awaken. The opportunities of bringing 
the work of the colleges before those who are benefited by 
them are rare, and are for the most part lost. The weight 
of this vast undertaking at present is sustained by the 
sacrifice and devotion of a few elect souls, and by the 
distinguished liberality of a few newspapers. 

The internal history of college life is not adapted for 
recital at a public meeting, would not be sufficiently 
interesting or edifying in Exeter Hall. Yet I believe that 
there are few places in the wide circle of Christian enter- 
prise, where more romance of true life exists, or where 
more vigorous struggle with “ the wolf,” more manly, quiet 
endurance of disappointment, more passionate pleading with 
God, more eager search for truth and for power, more 
intense yearnings after the Divine life, are daily recurring. 
Some of us who have had a little experience in these 
matters, could describe battles with Apollyon and Giant 
Despair, quite as grim as anything in Bunyan’s allegory, and 
could tell of second conversions on the Delectable Mountains, 
when “‘eyes have filled with tears,” but the pilgrims ‘‘ have 
said nothing to the shepherds.” Beside all this, there is 
the keen joy of the village-station, and of the first con- 
version that comes under the young preacher’s eye, the 
thrill of supernatural awe, when he finds that by the power 
of the Holy Spirit he has been able to direct some beam of 
heavenly light on the despondent or bewildered soul, and 
knows that Almighty God has wrought some gracious heal- 
ing or helping by His hands. There is, moreover, the new 
experience of realizing a truth in place of accepting a pro- 
position, and of using a new method in a familiar realm of 
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thought. When wisps of the milky way appear through the 
ti lescope, to burst into clusters of coloured stars, the heart of 
the young observer beats fast, and he knows that evermore 
he shall have to dwell in a new world beneath a new 
heaven,—but is there not keener intensity of feeling, when 
the student of divinity sees the real meaning which is in- 


volved in some difficult text, or in the nebulous associations 
which have erewhile gathered round some ancient creed ? 
or, When the laws of the kingdom of God reveal to him the 
presence of the King ? 

These and the like things cannot be talked about, thank 
God. Furthermore, the statistics of prizes and certificates, 
tlie judgments of examiners, the University honours, are 
indigestible food for the ordinary reader or hearer. No 
more attention is paid to them than is alas! rendered to 
the far more interesting details contained in the reports of 
our great Missionary Societies. Thus we dare not com- 
piain of the very laws of human nature, but must pursue 
our work on ever better principles and truer lines, gather- 
ing hints from every quarter, refusing no light that crosses 
our path. 

One perennial source of difficulty accompanies the pur- 
suit of theological science. Perhaps enough has been said 
about the vastness of our theme, and the imperative 
necessity that exists for specialists in our several depart- 
ments, and for much more time than for the most part we 
can command from the students themselves. Nor do I 
here refer to the noisy assault made from different sides 
upon the study of theology. We find grave writers per- 
sistently speaking of “the shipwreck of theology,” and 
sensible men drawing a kind of preposterous antithesis 
between sound creed and holy living, between theology and 
life, as if they could be opposed to one another. 1 know 
of no antithesis to truth but falsehood, and of no antithesis 
to life but death, and of no opposite to holiness but un- 
holiness. Doubtless there is a link of closest intimacy 
between the realization of truth and the Divine life in man. 
lf the acceptance of misapprehended propositions about 
God or the God-Man, or the Holy Spirit, be substituted for 
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and divorced from their moral force, disastrous con- 
sequences must follow. Yet we take our stand upon 
scientific ground, when we maintain that the truth about 
God, and about man, and the relations between them, are 
worthy of intense, prolonged, unflagging pursuit, even 
though we cannot trace the consequences, or discern the 
advantages of such truth. It is not for the student of 
theology to take out a patent for some special form of use- 
fulness with each discovery of truth that bursts upon him. 
Nor can any one predict how soon, or under what circum- 
stances, some apparently barren truth may suddenly burst 
into fertility and beauty. 

Theology does but endeavour to recognize and state all 
the facts of the Divine Revelation. The highest efforts of 
theology have not been the fashioning of hypotheses, but 
the inductive generalization of facts of transcendent 
interest. Theology has revealed an effort to gather into 
comprehensive form all the facts that are within the 
reach of the inquirer. It has rejected hasty hypotheses, 
and stated the parallel facts without explanation, leavy- 
ing it to the Christian consciousness to solve the prob- 
lems that arise. Theology so far claims all the pre- 
rogatives of science. The ban that scientists often put 
upon the claim is one sign of the superficiality and one- 
sidedness which characterize some aspects of modern 
culture. 

We can afford to disregard this assault upon our 
position. The highest objects of human thought deserve 
the highest intellectual consideration, and will continue to 
receive it. 

Our great anxiety does not lie here, but in the essential 
difficulty of theology itself, which, in every one of its 
departments, is busily occupied in determining and adjust- 
ing the relations of the Infinite to the Finite, of the Divine 
to the Human, of Gruce to Nature. We encounter the 
problem everywhere, in Creation, in the Bible, in the 
Person of Christ, in the claims of law, in the powers of 
truth, in the nature of redemption, in the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit, in the sacraments, in the ministry 
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of the gospel, and in the idea of the Holy Catholic Church. 
Every part of our encyclopedia is therefore a holy place, 
a burning bush, where we must bow down in awe and 
prayer, our eyes sharpened to behold this great sight ; 
the eyes of our hearts purified by heavenly salve, that we 
may even see anything at all or know the mystery of God. 
The moral and spiritual purity needed to come to any 
sure conclusions in this great science, constitute our 
supreme requirement. The science of theology can only be 
successfully pursued by men who can see God and the 
kingdom of God. Many, in all ages, have attempted it 
while destitute of faculties that are positively indis- 
pensable to the grasping—let alone the solution—of its 
most elementary problems. As a consequence the mani- 
festations of the Divine in nature, in history, in literature, 
in Christ, in the Church, have gone unobserved. The 
purely human and natural elements in these regions have 
been rashly and hastily regarded as Divine and super- 
natural by those who could not see God. The real 
blendings and interpenetration of the Divine and human 
have presented insoluble contradictions to the mere 
logician; they have been resolved into a pantheistic ab- 
sorption of the human in the Divine by the unspiritual 
dreamer ; and they have been by atheistic minds analyzed 
and interpreted until the Divine and transcendental has 
vanished in the cold speculation of what is called positive 
philosophy. 

We must admit that the science of theology makes 
therefore a special and unique demand upon the inquirer, 
upon the historian of thought, and even upon the young 
beginner. ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God;” ‘‘He that loveth not knoweth not 
God, for God is Love;” ‘‘The pure in heart see God;” 
** Without holiness no man can see the Lord.” The very 
material and data of theological science can only be per- 
ceived by purified eyes. The adjustments of the Divine to 
the human, of Grace with nature, are invisible to those 
who cannot discern the Divine element, who are not “ alive 
unto God.” 
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Some tell us that this is an intolerable condition, and 
that on such a supposition theology must be expelled from 
the circle of the sciences, and regarded as nothing but an 
exploded and now dishonoured method of studying nature. 

But every science needs the specialized training and the 
special faculty. The blind man cannot investigate thi 
laws of light ; the untrained observer is bafiled in the de- 
tection of those changes of phenomena which form the 
material of every science. Theology demands from its 
students the power ‘‘to see the invisible,” to lift the veil of 
sense, to know, to recognize the hand, the voice, the foot- 
step, the presence of the Almighty. 

So far from this demand expelling theology from the 
circle of the sciences, it bids fair to take the lead of them 
all. In our humble judgment, when a man ceases to see 
God in nature, he fails to apprehend nature herself. If 
he fail to perceive the Divine presence in the Bible, he 
will form inaccurate judgments about its human elements. 
Philology itself will refuse its secrets to one who cannot 
see the Divine element in the very formation and coining 
of words. The Lord said, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with 
thee, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip?” “He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Consequently 
the incapacity to see the Divine Father in the Christ 
prevented many of His most intimate friends from rightly 
apprehending His humanity. 

The prime difficulty in the steady pursuit of theology 
as a science here establishes itself; but the very difficulty 
is the pledge of the ultimate triumph of theology, and the 
prophecy that a time is fast approaching when the whole 
cyclopedia of scientific knowledge will gratefully and 
loyally admit its supreme guidance. 

Meanwhile, Luther’s motto is profoundly wise, “ Ben 
orasse est bene studuisee.”’ Our chief pursuit is a sacrament 
as wellas a study. The prerequisite is regeneration; the 
condition of suecess is holy love; the instruments of 
observation ; faith and prayer. Let us, then, one and all, 
in this solemn enterprise, this sacred conflict, stir up our- 
lves to take hold of God. 
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Since our last article on Lord Selborne’s teachings relative 
to Church property the whole question of Disestablishment 
has entered on a new phase, and one which indicates that 
even the defenders of the Church feel that it must before 
very long come within the region of practical polities. 
This is largely due to the action of the National Liberal 
Federation at Nottingham in giving this question a place 
in its programme. It is true that it is only to Disestablish- 
ment in Wales that this has been accorded, but it is clearly 
seen on both sides that the fall of the Establishment in 
Seotland and Wales would involve, and at no distant date, 
that of the English one also. It is hardly open to doubt 
that the vast majority of the delegates at Nottingham 
vould have welcomed a proposal for religious equality 
throughout the whole island quite as heartily as they 
received the more limited one which was actually adopted. 
In the extraordinary advance which has been made on this 
question we have one of the most marked results of 
Unionism. It was imtended to check the growth of true 
Liberalism; it has had precisely the opposite effect. The 
explanation is sufliciently obvious. The secession of the 
Whig section of the Unionists has been the withdrawal of 
a force which has always toll against progress. They are 
mainly the same men who were thrown into a fearful panic 
by the ery of the Church in danger which was raised at 
the general election of 1885, and their abandonment of the 
Liberal tlag has been a distinct 
gress everywhere, and nowhere more than in tlie depart- 
ment of religious equality. We have doubtless lost a few 


gain to the cause of pro- 
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friends, though, it may be hoped, only for the time, but 
that loss is far more than compensated by the greater 
unity of purpose and firmness of resolution consequent on 
the retirement of men who, while they remained in our 
councils and were supposed to represent a powerful element 
in the party, were a constant source of weakuess. It is no 
secret that the Liberal programme has been too often shaped 
to meet their views, and the incidents of the campaign of 1885 
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were sufticient to show their disastrous influence. Strongly 
as we condemn the subsequent action of Mr. Chamberlain, 
we cannot deny that it was on his programme that those viec- 
tories were won in the counties which alone saved us from 
a crushing defeat. His transformation into the zealous 
friend and ally of those to whom he was then a béte noir, 
and who met his scathing criticisms with retorted scorn, 
is one of the most melancholy spectacles in our political 
history. We cannot yet believe that he will abandon that 
cause of religious equality in which some of his earlies 
laurels were won; but even should it be so we should not 
esteem the loss of his service, serious as it certainly would 
be, as equivalent to the advantage which will accrue from 
getting rid of the block which Liberals of the Selborne 
type interposed to any advance towards Disestablishment. 
Better far to meet them in the open as avowed enemies 
than to be hindered by their divisive influence in our 
own councils. 

The position which Mr. Gladstone took at Nottingham has 
been very large!’ misunderstood, or at least it has been 
shamefully misrepresented. The ingenuity shown by his 
critics in twisting everything he says to some purpose of their 
own is so amazing that we sometimes wonder who is the 
Mephistopheles who undertakes this work of perversion. At 
Nottingham, he asserted that Home Rule must be granted 
before any other political reform could even come up for 
discussion. Does any man whose opinion is worth taking 
into account doubt that this is a correct representation of 
the facts? It is perfectly certain that no Tory Ministry 
will take up the work of Disestablishment or of any other 
ereat reform, and it is just as certain that any Liberal 
Government which is to have a chance of existence must, 
and indeed would desire to, grant Home Rule. How mani- 
fest the inference that those who desire Disestablishment 
must send Home Rulers. If, indeed, their desire for the 
one is so languid, or the hatred of the other is so intense 
that they will suffer the wrongs of an Establishment rather 
than consent to Home Rule for Ireland, their line of action 
is clear. All that Mr. Gladstone does is to point out the 
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certain result of their conduct. If they refuse Home Rule 
they will postpone Disestablishment, possibly to the Greek 
Kalends. Or, to put it in another way, he warns 
ardent Liberationists, whether in Scotland or Wales, that 
there is no hope for them in Unionism, since its power 
means the adjournment of all reforms. ‘To represent 
this as meaning the offer of a bribe is the very climax 
of petty malignity. It is all the less excusable be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone very plainly indicates that the work 
of Disestablishment cannot be undertaken by him. What 
sane man could expect it to be otherwise ? We have not yet 
vot Home Rule, and before it is got Mr. Gladstone will, in 
all probability, have completed his eightieth year. Can we 
look to an octogenarian, however marvellous his powers, 
for the Disestablishment of a Church ? When the question 
does come up for settlement, it will probably be the clergy 
who will have most reason to regret that is was not taken 
in hand while so true and loyal a Churchman as William 
Ewart Gladstone was at the head of the Liberal party. 

The speech at Nottingham has been as a spur to the zeal 
of Lord Selborne. Like others of Mr. Gladstone’s late 
colleagues he seems to take a special pleasure in assailing 
his former chief; but in the present case he has no doubt 
been equally influenced by a sincere and even passionate 
devotion to the Establishment. The real ground of that 
attachment is not easy to determine. When Sir Roundell 
Palmer declined the highest position in his profession, and 
separated himself from the friend of his whole political 
career rather than consent to the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, he was honoured for his high conscien- 
tiousness, and that honour was accorded as freely by foe as 
friend. There is as little doubt that he is conscientious 
now, but his book and his recent speeches have thrown a 
new light upon the reason of his opposition. It was sup- 
posed to be a religious, it is now seen to be mainly 
a political objection, and the rights of property seem 
to fill a much more important place in his vision, than the 
spiritual claims of the Church. In making light of the 

religious agreement of Nonconformists his lordship shows 
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how little religion has to do with his own part in the con- 
troversy. He writes as a great expert in English law, as a 
champion of existing institutions, as a member of the Court 
of one of those powerful City Companies which are among 
the few remaining buttresses of the system of privilege, 
rather than as a devout Christian who is anxious first of 
all to know the Master’s will, and consider the interests 
of His kingdom. ‘This is keenly felt, even by those who 
are in full sympathy with his contention, but who are 
conscious that the defence suffers in his lordship’s hands, 
because of his failure to appreciate the actual strength of 
the defenders. There is no more hopeful sign than the fact 
that so many earnest Churchmen are awakening to the fact 
that there are Dissenters who have no desire to despoil 
any one, but who are seriously aggrieved by the power 
which the State assumes in matters of religion, who have 
no special care about Disendowment, though they desire 
in that matter strict justice, but who insist on Dis- 
establishment, not for the redress of the inequality under 
which they suffer, but for the sake of the gospel of Christ 
misrepresented and injured by the degradation of the 
Church with a department of the State. 

Language of this kind cannot of course be palatable to 
earnest Churchmen, but it is necessary that they should hear 
it and understand it if they are to measure the real force of 
the opposition to the Establishment. As it is, they are 
only too prone to attribute to Nonconformists ideas which 
they have never entertained, and so to occupy themselves 
in the very easy, but extremely unsatisfactory, process of 
demolishing arguments which no responsible Dissenter 
would ever advance. How often are we confronted by the 
assertion that the Church of England was not created by 
the State at the time of the Reformation. The vehemence 
with which this is asserted testities as to the sincerity of con- 
viction on the part of those who put it forward, and the 
evidence with which it is supported might be extremely 
valuable if there were any one W ho maintained the contrary 
in the bold and unqualified form in which it is put. What 
we do maintain is that the present relations between Church 
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and State were determined by a course of legislation begin- 
ning at the Reformation, and that Parliament, which has 
fixed the present Constitution, can alter it at its own 
pleasure. The antiquarian researches as to the Chureh 
qué Chureh do not interest us in this discussion, which 
| concerns not the origin of the Church, but of the Estab- 
lishment. It is the constant confusion of these two terms 
which is at the root of much misunderstanding. We 
have no belief in prelacy, but we have no wish to interfere 
with those who do. Tar be it from us to disturb the satis- 
faction of any who believe in the apostolical succession of 
their ministry or the authority of their Church. We only 
resist the attempt to bring us under the sweep of these 
prerogatives, and even this has little to do with our present 
contention, which is for the liberty of religion, in opposition 
to all State interference. We have so often said that we 
have no desire to injure the Church, that it is worse than 
useless to reiterate assurances which cannot be made more 
emphatic than they have been. Our one object is to put 
an end to a National Establishment of religion ; and, of all 
the Churches in the kingdom, that which, by reason of the 
numbers and wealth of its adherents, is best able to carry 
on its work without any of the adventitious help which the 
State can give by an Establishment, the Episcopal Church. 
Be that as it may, our objection is a religious one to a State 
Church, as Church defenders of the high character of 
writers in The Guardian and The Quarterly are beginning 
to see and acknowledge. The latter, in the number for 
October, says : 


—- 








But, as we have said, the Disestablishment movement does not 
begin and end with the Liberation Society. There are thousands of 
Noneconformists who, when the time comes, will vote and work, too, 
for Disestablishment, who, nevertheless, heartily despise the mean 
tactics of the Liberation Society, and reject its predatory proposals. 


After quoting some utterances by Dr. Parker and Mr. 
Spurgeon, he thus proceeds: 


Sueh assurances, indeed, from the framers of the immoral scheme 
for disintegrating the Church, under the pretence of disestablishing 
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her, are unworthy of attention; but there is neither fairness nor 
charity in refusing to recognize the sincerity of religious Dissenters, 


when they profess to be actuated by motives which, however miscon- 
ceived, are intelligible and not inadequate. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the difference in the point of view of those who attack and 
those who defend the Church. The former make the most of Establish- 
ment, greatly exaggerating the rigour of State control, but of the 
justice and the consequences of Disendowment they have compara- 
tively little to say. With Church defenders it is exactly the reverse. 
Endowment fills the canvas, and Establishment holds a subordinate 
place. Thus the “so-called Religious Argument” against Establishment, 
as Lord Selborne calls it, is dismissed in a single section of less than 
four pages, grudgingly bestowed upon a plea which the author 
obviously regards as insincerely urged. As Lord Selborne is dealing 
solely with the ‘‘ Case for Disestablishment,’’ issued by the Liberation 
Society, his scepticism is not surprising, but it is to be regretted that 
he did not extend his view sufficiently to discover that there are Dis- 
establishers and Disestablishers. For this seems to us the great blemish 
of his book. He has done enough to convince a honest Dissenter that 
Disendowment would be wrong, but he has done nothing to show him 
that Establishment is right. And yet, such is the power of conscience 
in England, that one honest scruple constitutes a far graver peril to the 
union of Church and State than all the accumulated temptations to 
plunder, and vulgar incitements to jealousy, and elaborate exaggera- 
tion of grievances of a whole generation of Liberationists. When we 
look at English history, especially during the present century, it is 
impossible to predict that any cause, which can awaken the honest 
enthusiasm of good men, is desperate ; and what is more, profoundly 
as we may regret some of its results, the fact that public opinion in a 
great nation is sensitively open to the influence of conscientious 

cruples, even though only felt by a minority, is a matter to be proud 
of rather than to lament (p. 490-2). 


[t is satisfactory to find that Church defenders have got 
even so far as to recognize the influence of religious motives 
in the ease of Nonconformists who are seeking Disestablish- 
ment, but they have to go some steps further before they get 
at the full truth on this point. There is still a determina- 
tion to draw a line between these ‘‘ religious Dissenters,” as 
they invidiously describe them, and the Liberation Society, 
and though its fallacies have so often been exposed, the old 
talk about its “‘immoral scheme for disintegrating the 
Church under the pretence of disestablishing her” is still 
continued. We can only repeat what we have said before, 
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tbat the most obnoxious features of that scheme were due 
not to any malignity on the part of the framers of it, but 
to the extreme ingenuity of the defenders of the Church like 
Dr. Freeman (who is followed by Lord Selborne), who first 
laid down the principle that the Church of England was 
not a corporate body. The endeavour to work out a plan 
of Disestablishment on the line thus suggested has given 
occasion for the imputation of motives and designs which 
were never entertained at all. It is useless, however, to 
dwell upon a point which has already been sufficiently 
threshed out. There is certainly not much hope of con- 
vincing Church defenders that they have brought an unfair 
charge, but it is necessary to repeat the denial lest it might 
be assumed that their interpretation of the objects of the 
Society was accepted as the correct one. 

What needs, however, to be strongly emphasized is the 
mistake into which they fall when they draw this sharp 
distinction between the Liberation Society and the ‘‘ re- 
ligious Dissenters.” Most of these Dissenters have for the 
most part identified themselves with the Society, either by 
subscribing to its funds, or appearing on its platform. 
Dr. Parker is an exception to this rule, and this we suppose 
is the reason why he is selected for special notice and 
described as “‘ better known as a Disestablisher than any 
other Nonconformist minister.” He has taken action inde- 
pendently of the Liberation Society, and he is almost the only 
leading Nonconformist who has done so; but there are not 
a few others who have been quite as conspicuous as 
workers for religious equality. As to the words quoted from 
him, they are what we heartily adopt, what, in effect, we 
have said again and again, what we are certain Dissenters 
generally would endorse : 


All that I know of Nonconformists entitles me to say that they 
honour the Church as a spiritual institution, and cordially wish her 
Godspeed, and that they have no wish to take from her one stone or 
sixpence given to her by the piety of her innumerable and devoted 
sons. 


The reviewer scoffs at the idea of such assurances coming 
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from any who have been parties to the scheme of the 
Liberation Society. Itremains nevertheless true that there 
are those who could heartily give them. Churchmen have 
got their minds so full of the horrors of Disendowment, 
that they are ready to believe any evil of those who utter 
the hated word, and advocate the still more hated thing. 
They would be wiser, however, if they could admit that 
there are those who desire the restoration of national! 
property to the nation who would be just as earnest in 
maintaining that the Episcopal Church should continue in 
possession of all that has been given her by her own sons. 
The difliculty of diseriminating between the two classes of 
property is admitted, but sooner or later it will have to be 
faced. Church defenders get rid of it by insisting that all the 
buildings and endowments are the private estate of their 
Church, and there may be those whom their contention 
would provoke into taking an extreme course on the opposite 
side. But the Liberation Society has not taken this position, 
while certainly the religious Dissenters are not prepared 
to adopt the other extreme. Though they attach primary 
importance to Disestablishment, they are not inclined to 
leave one church, even though it be the chureh of the 
majority, in possession of a great national property. They 
would not despoil the Episcopal Church of a building or an 
endowment given to her by her own sons, but they would not 
allow her to despoil the nation by retaining for sectarian 
purposes what was intended for national use. 

It is doubtful whether Lord Selborne and other Church 
defenders have ever fully understood the Nonconformist 
contention. At all events, they expend enormous pains to 
establish what we should never think of disputing, and 
leave untouched the points on which we should lay stress. 
It is not necessary to prove that a large proportion of the 
endowments are of private origin. We do not suppose 
that Parliament built the churches and endowed them out 
of the public funds. It might indeed be a matter of argu- 
ment whether the large amounts contributed by kings in 
the times when the distinction between the public and 
private estates of the Crown was not very clearly made out 
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or consistently preserved, and before Parliament had ob- 
tained the control of the public purse, were to be regarded 
as contributions from the State. But however this be 
decided, it would be universally admitted that the Church 
property was largely created by private liberality. The 
question raised by us is as to the purpose for which it was 
given. At the time when the endowment was created, there 
vas no Dissent in the country. The Church and the nation 
were the same, and the point to be settled, but which Lord 
Selborne and others persistently avoid, is to whom does 
the property belong now that the condition of things has 
been changed. ‘There is reason for the contention that it 
should be appropriated to the uses of a church of the same 
faith and order as that to which the donor belonged, and 
which it may be fairly assumed that he wished to per- 
petuate, especially if he himself was one of its great digni- 
taries. On the other hand, there is very strong ground for 
the argument that it was meant to be for the good of the 
entire people, and that it should be treated as national 
property. But the Anglican who refuses to accept either of 
these theories, who treats the estate as national so long as 
the nation will use it for the good of Anglicanism, but who, 
as soon as there is a proposal to go a step further and use 
it for purposes in which all the people can participate, 
immediately sets up the ery of confiscation, has really no 
solid foundation on which to rest his case. Beyond the 
circle of Churchmen themselves, there is no one who 
believes that if it be private property the Church of England 
is the rightful heir. Were it possible to find an impartial 
tribunal to which the question could be referred, there can 
be no doubt as to what the verdict would be. 

Lord Selborne’s own account of the origin of this property 
is itself sufliciently ambiguous. Remembering how large a 
superstructure rests upon the base, it is positively startling 
to find how narrow and uncertain is the foundation. The 
income of the Anglican Church, after all attempts to mini- 
mize it, is enormous, and we are continually warned that 
to lay a finger upon it would be an act not only of con- 
fiscation but of sacrilege as well. Where, then, are the 
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title deeds? As the property was given to separate cor- 
porations in all parts of the country, it is not too much to 
expect that in their archives will be found the documents 
by which so much of the land is for ever devoted to the 
service of a particular church. Here is what Lord Sel- 
borne says on the point, and it deserves careful study : 


Of the particular history of these parochial foundations very little 
has been recorded. It was long ago observed by Sir William Dugdale 
that “ we are not only without all knowledge when our churches were 
first founded and endowed, but are very much to seek touching 
many of their presentations and institutions within the compass of 
time in which we are sure that such there were.” It is probable that 
the gifts, both of sites and endowments of parish churches, made 
before the Conquest were usually by word of mouth, and symbolical 
delivery before witnesses, without any written title deeds. The 
general use of charters first came in with the Normans; and even 
where written documents may have existed, they were liable in course 
of time_to be lost through neglect, in the absence of any provision for 
their proper custody, or for their due transmission from the represen- 
tatives of a deceased incumbent to his successor.* 


What this practically amounts to is that the Anglican 
Church is in possession—and possession is nine points of 
the law. After all that we have heard of the ‘ pious 
ancestor” and of all that he has done for the religious 
culture of the nation, it is rather disappointing to find 
how little we know about him and his motives. It may be 
that he was some rude chief in Saxon times who was 
cozened out of his property by a designing priest. It may 
even be that nothing was heard of his gift until after he 
himself was dead, and that the promise, then heard of for 
the first time, may have been the invention of the priest. 
Or, if fraud did not go to that length, it may well be that 
in many a case the donor’s wisues may have been so 
extended in interpretation as to include a much larger 
property than it was in his mind to bestow. These are all 
points of doubt and conjecture. The certainty is that for 
numbers of these parochial endowments there is no docu- 
mentary evidence. It is bad enough to be subject to the 
*‘dead hand” of a thousand years ago, but it becomes 


* “ Defence,” pp. 115, 116. 
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even worse when there is no certain evidence that there 
ever was such a hand at all. 

In Wales the stress of the conflict has been on the sub- 
ject of tithe, but the admissions of The Quarterly Review 
are themselves sufficient to indicate the extreme uncer- 
tainty of the defence. 


As to tithe, he adopts the theory now generally received, that ori- 
ginally it was a voluntary offering made by devout Churclmen, and 
that the practice, at first encouraged by the clergy, then taught as a 
duty, and finally enforced under pain of ecclesiastical censure, gradually 
grew into acustom which was accepted as part of the Common Law of 
the realm. To do the lawyers justice, this has always been their 
account of the matter; but amongst the clergy it was commonly 
believed, until the controversies of the last few years led to some 
reading and more writing on the subject, that the tithe of each estate 
in every parish in England had been specially and separately con- 
veyed in perpetuity to the clergyman by the original Saxon or Norman 
squire. 

The reviewer goes on to ridicule Dr. Hatch’s theory that 
the tithe was originally a rent paid for Church lands. We 
are not prepared to argue in behalf of this theory, but even 
Lord Selborne’s knowledge on this point is hardly to be com- 
pared with that of Dr. Hatch, and whether he be right or 
wrong, the very starting of such a suggestiow is itself evi- 
dence of the extreme obscurity in which the whole subject 
is involved. We have here at least three distinct theories 
held by attached members of the Anglican Church. Is not 
this itself sufficient to show that the claim of the Chureh to 
regard tithes as a piece of private property is based upon 
a foundation of sand? It is not wonderful that the 
Welsh people should object to such a tax levied upon them 
for the support of a Church which treats their own faith 
with positive contempt. Lord Selborne’s arguments are 
certainly not likely to convince them. He tells them that 
tithes were not created by English law, but this does not 
touch their principal objection that English law has im- 
posed upon them, and still holds them under the rule of a 
Church from which they conscientiously dissent. There 
is one piece of advice which his lordship gives which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized : ‘‘ Demosthenes, when he was 
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asked what he would recommend for an orator, said, 
‘Action.’ When asked, ‘What next?’ he said, ‘Action, action, 
action, always action.’ So I say with regard to the Church, 
especially a Church upon its trial, ‘ Be spiritual, spiritual, 
spiritual.’ But in the meantime we have a right to ask for 
justice.” It is a pity he did not illustrate the precept by 
his own example. We know nothing less spiritual than 
Lord Selborne’s book except his speeches. In the latter 
the unspiritual tone is made even more conspicuous by his 
bitter attacks on Mr. Gladstone, but both in the plea and 
the Welsh specches we have the same absence of high 
rcligious sentiment, the same lack of faith in God and His 
truth, and the same eternal ery of ‘‘ property, property.” 
In short, ‘‘ Be spiritual,” says Lord Selborne, but the note 
which runs through all his speeches may be expressed in 
the further advice, “Stick to your endowments.” The 
blemish has been pointed out even by some of his own 
friends, and it is not wonderful that his book has therefore 
failed to make any impression upon the assailants of the 
Establishment. 


—————_1+2 = ¢——____ 


THE NIBELUNGEN LIED.* 


Aurnoven the Nibelungen Lied is little known to English 
readers, and to most of these only as the libretto of an 
opera of Wagner's, yet in the whole range of literature 
there is no single epic, poem, or song of corresponding 
antiquity which has so interwoven itself with the life and 
thought of Europe as the Nibelungen Lied. Not even 
the ancient songs of India, sosympathetically made known 
to us by Edwin Arnold, can boast a greater age than 
this German epic, connected with Hindoo legends, with 
Icelandic eddas, and Norse mythology. It reminds us of 
some old lichen-covered, jagged rock, betraying in its struc- 

The Nibelungen Lied. Translated by Atrrep G. Foster 
BaruaM. (Macmillan, 1887.) 
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ture its derivation and its history, and revealing, to the 
scientific eye, marvellous truths of former ages, when, 
melted in subterranean furnaces, carried by icebergs, and 
scratched by glaciers, it underwent all the various pro- 
eesses which have made it just the mass of distorted, 
altered rock we touch with reverent fingers to-day. 

The Nibelungen Lied has been investigated, translated, 
collated, submitted to eriticisms, reviews, interpolations, 
eomments innumerable times, until there seems little more 
to say about it. Nobody would entirely betray ignorance 
concerning it, yet its readers still are few, possibly because 
the ordinary mind has not acquired that knowledge of 
ancient history, of early mythology and allegory, in which 
to the student its chief charm lies. German learning has, 
however, done its utmost during the last century to render 
it intelligible and elucidate its difficulties, so that now he 
who runs may read. 

Of its origin it were hard to speak with anything like 
decision. Jar back in the dim ages when wild, rude man 
gazed in awe and terror at Nature’s forees, unable to form 
any coherent idea of what they meant, and whither they 
tended, when the only “history’’ was that of description 
of heroes either possible or impossible in the form of songs 
living in the mouths of the people, we trace our great epic 
of the North, the Nibelungen Lied; nay, farther back still, 
to Scandinavian eddas and Hindoo cosmogony, even con- 
nected, as some say, with the signs of the zodiac and other 
heavenly constellations. ‘The songs of which it is com- 
posed run on with the human race, sung by generation after 
generation, the incidents and characters always standing 
out distinct, but yet put together in divers and bewildering 
ways, which show us that the first singer — whoever he 
was, and no one knows—had laid firm hold of his idea, or 
rather if possessed, and held, and ruled him till he had 
expressed it in song destined to live through the centuries. 
[ts very name expresses the darkness of its origin, Nibe- 
dungen =the sons of Nel ty or cloud, mist, obscurity, in fact 
Nebel-land being an old name for the kingdom of death. 
These Nibelungen were the various possessors of the 
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Nibelungen hoard, a treasure found in Nibelungen Land, 
and endowed with a curse which brought misfortune and 
death to its holders. Belonging to the spirits of the nether 
world it is fated to return to the nether world wreaking 
woe on its hapless owners. A curious comment, truly, on 
the mammon of riches, perhaps a deeply philosophical, 
wise, and true view of the fatal conclusion to which all 
seeking after merely material good must finally tend, 
bringing ruin on the soul content to seek solely its own 
selfish ends. 

It is the story of the possessors of the Nibelungen hoard 
that is told in the Nibelungen Lied, or, more properly, 
Lieder, for the one song is the conjunction of many, which 
were never written down, but lived from mouth to mouth, 
preserved in the memory of the people, until, intermingling 
their streams of song, we have one wide, mighty river, 
grand in its beauty, and in its stately, serious strength 
touched with melancholy. Through all these songs the 
same people move, each one forming a constituent part of 
the whole, and like a silken thread, throughout runs a 
unity of purpose tending towards the final catastrophe. 
From the beginning the fateful close casts a chilling shadow 
on the men and women destined to that Nebel-land, or 
kingdom of death, and they live and act with the gravity 
befitting such an end. There is no light-hearted gaiety 
about these people, no trifling with the fate whose toils 
they feel around them ; they go forward in steadfast courage 
and unflinching endurance. The deep-hearted, earnest 
Teutonic nature, looking beneath the surface to the hidden 
meaning, never satisfied with shows, speaks through the 
whole. 

The story, or combination of stories, appears in more 
than one form, and is compiled from several sources, the 
earliest and most important being the Norse. As the later 
German version is dependent on this for explanation of 
relations between Siegfried and Brunhilda prior to their 
meeting in the Teutonic epic, and for explanation of the 
curse attending the treasure and other details, we may 
perhaps venture to give here this Norse story. 
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The three ‘‘Anses” see an otter devouring a salmon. 
They kill it, and take its skin with them to the house of 
Rodmar, where they seek shelter for the night. Rodmar 
recognizes the skin as that of his son, Otter, and demands 
from the slayers a sum of gold sufficient to cover it as 
“wergild.” One of the three then seizes a dwarf—by name 
Andwari, in later versions Alberich—whom he compels to 
pay as ransom money a great treasure which covers the 
skin all but one hair. In order to cover this hair a ring, 
which breeds gold, is taken from the dwarf, but he curses 
the treasure, which curse attends it and its possessors to 
the end of time. We are then told the story of these 
possessors and their luckless fate. The two first are the 
sons of Rodmar; they quarrel over it, and call in to settle 
the question Sigurd, or Siegfried, of whom much more anon. 
He decides the matter in a way satisfactory to himself by 
killing them, and taking possession of the hoard. Now 
become the Nibelung, Siegfried goes wooing Brunhilda, one 
of Odin’s warrior maids, and plights to her his troth. The 
hero afterwards proves faithless, and ends in marrying 
Gudrun, who represents the German Chriemhilda. We 
have then the scene of Brunhilda—some say pricked by 
Odin—sinking into a deep sleep, and shut up by the god 
in a tower surrounded by a wall of flames, through which 
he who would marry her must pass. 

Siegfried, on behalf of his friend Gunnar, and assuming 
the form of the latter, succeeds in penetrating the flames, 
and gaining her for his friend. Brunhilda is afterwards 
mad with jealousy when she discovers that Siegfried, the 
man she loves, is married to another. 

The story of the heroine shut within the wall of flame is 
the germ from which has developed in a more or less altered 
form the well-known German fairy story, ‘‘ Dornréschen,” 
and our own Sleeping Beauty. Brunhilda is supposed to 
be a Valkyr or Walkyrie, a chooser of the slain, who led 
the brave dead to the shadowy Hall of Valhalla, a favourite 
mythical character in all the old legends. 

The German version of the song, as it lies before us in 
Mr. Foster-Barham’s admirable translation, leaves us to 
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euess the former history of Siegfried, and starts at the 
point when he comes forward as Chriemhilda’s lover; but 
in Drunhilda’s subsequent recognition of Siegfried, and her 
jealous grief at his marriage, we catch glimpses of the old 
Norse Saga briefly s sketched above. The poem is divided 
in'o two parts, the first dealing with Chriemhilda and her 
lover, Siegfried, the Nibelung, who gives as a ‘‘ morgen- 
gabe’ to his wife the treasure endowed with the dwarf’s 
curse. The old ‘singer lingers lovingly about Siegfried, 
and his loyal, bright, brave nature whose name signifies 
victory and peace. His history lies at the heart of all the 
old German traditions—Gehornte Siegfried, as he is called 

and is still, as Carlyle tells us, the child’s book and 
people’s book among the Germans. In all old fictions, in 
one or other of his adventures, we are sure to come upon 
him bearing a charmed life, whether in competing with 
Brunhilda, the Amazon, slaying the dragon, fighting the 
siant, or taming a wild horse. None can pass down the 
thine t udlag without seeing the weird, rocky Drachenfels 
where Siegfried wrestled with the dragon, and bathing 
in its blood, made himself invincible except in one spot, 
which was covered by a stray linden leaf. 

In the ancient Sagas, deified as a god, and passing 
through many transitions from god to man, sometimes : 
mythical form representing Spring conquered and slain by 
Summer, sometimes the god of natural beauty with the 
clear, shining eyes, with his sword Balmung and his Tarn- 
kappe, making him invisible, he is, in the Nibelungen Lied, 
the godlike hero in human form. He represents the highly 
poetic imaginative thought of that old world whose men 
bowed down in reverent worship before the powers of 
nature and divineness of man, and encircled their heroes 
with a halo of divinity. 

Chriemhilda, too, is a favourite; her faults are ex- 
tenuated and her worth magnified. She is a figure moving 
throughout, holding us as by a charm from the time when 
she first steps before us as a shy, tender-hearted maiden 
alinost worshipping her hero, Siegfried, to the time when her 
one aim and thought in life is to revenge his cruel death. 
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The light of a whole life dies 

Wuen love is done, 
as the song says. The story of his death, pierced in his 
only vulnerable place by the cruel, cunning hand of Hagen, 
one of Queen Brunhilda’s vassals, is told with a sad, plain- 
tive sweetness and a ringin; 


y 
oD oD 


note of sorrow for one so 
young, so fair, and brave. 

The cause of his death is some angry wordy strife be- 
tween the two queens on the respective merits of their lords, 
Wherein the old question of precedence is renewed with 
direful consequences. 

So ends the first part, so ends Chriemhilda’s happy youth, 
her joyous love, and the second part opens with her desire 
for revenge, which we see effectually carried out. For 
thirteen years she shuts herself up with her sorrow at 
Worms in the Rhineland; and then for the sake of a better 
chance of revenge she consents to marry Etzel, king of the 
Huns, who represents Attila, the “scourge of God.” In 
the poem we see little of Ktzel in this last character; to us 
he appears only as the humane, large-hearted, kindly king, 
a courteous gentleman, and a man neyer failing to win 
our respect and love. 

How Chriemhilda’s kinsmen on the Rhine were asked to 
visit her, and how they were all slain in the land of the 
Huns at the instigation of its queen, we must refer the 
reader to the poem. The catastrophe to which the hand 
of Fate was pointing from the beginning was not less awful 
than its anticipation and prediction. Human speech could 
hardly portray all the dire horrors of the time. 

It is important to notice that in all these early epics there 
is no single hero or heroine, chiefly because they were com- 
pilations of several songs, each of which would have its own 
hero; instead of one we have a world of heroes. As there 
is no special hero in the Iliad, so there is none here ; Sieg- 
fried is slain at the beginning of the poem, Dietrich and 
Riidiger at the close, and Gunther is thrown into the back- 
ground by his vassals. Among the ancients the jirst place 
was invariably given to such epics; those glorifying the 
deeds of a single hero, such as the Odyssey, sink to the 
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second. Then the greatness of the heroes themselves, and 
their fidelity to duty, even before fidelity to natural affection, 
is striking. Their badge of heroism is a badge of service 
—‘* Ich dien”—and their honour is in proportion to their 
obedience. Like the ‘‘ Noble Six Hundred,” they too would 
have advanced 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell, 


at the word of a commander. Siegfried, the fair god and 
noble hero, considers it no degradation to hold Gunther’s 
horse and follow him as servant. Hagen, the taciturn, grim 
Hagen, unyielding at the sight of death, is equally bent on 
the service of all. It is he who seeks the boat and ferries 
them over the Rhine when they are going on that fateful 
visit to the Huns, and not the shadow of a thought of 
turning back ever presents itself to him when he knows 
certainly that death awaits him and them alike on the other 
side. No wonder he is a striking figure in German poetry, 
the grim ferryman who rows departing souls to the Hades 
from whence is no return. 

Of all the stories composing the collection of songs 
known as the Nibelungen Lied, or still earlier known 
as the Nibelungen Not, or trouble of the Nibelungen, 
undoubtedly the most ancient is the legend of Siegfried. 
This is told with greater clearness and beauty in 
the poetic Icelandic edda where his meeting with the 
Valkyr, his understanding the speech of birds, his fight 
with the dragon, &c., are given in exquisite colouring. He 
is purely a poetic figure. But behind the others there is 
generally a historic background, idealized, it is true, but 
showing that the stories were often woven out of facts. For 
instance, Etzel or Attila, king of the Huns, is historic, so 
are the three Burgundian kings, so is Dietrich of Bern 
(Verona), king of the East Goths, in reality that Theodoric 
(rich in people) who fought with Odoacer, and gained the 
battle of Ravenna, flourishing long after Attila had found 
‘‘rest after stormy strife.” 

It was somewhere about 1170 that the single short songs 
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were blended into one, or rather two, for from the collection 
flowed two main streams, the Nibelungen Not and the Lied 
von Gudrun. In our own day the late Professor Lachmann 
turned his attention to the folklore of the German nation, 
and by dint of exact study and careful examination he dis- 
covered the existence of twenty distinct songs. The work 
begun by him was completed by Karl Simrock, who trans- 
lated them into modern German, making it easy for the 
reader to trace the few alterations and interpolations that 
time and ignorant collators have made in the ancient manu- 
script. These are wonderfully few, after all; but where 
the student lights on foreign stuffs, curious silks, far-fetched 
poetic metaphors, he may be sure he is on ground utterly 
unknown to the old singers. Other translators and collators 
followed, till in these latter days we are quite overwhelmed 
with the mass of literature concerning it, and the Great 
Frederic has earned for himself everlasting contempt in 
the world of learning by the following inscription written 
il 


i=) 


a new translation, and now preserved as a curious relic 
in a glass case in the library at Ziirich: “ You have made 
too much fuss over these things. In my opinion they are 
not worth a charge of powder. I would not keep them in 
my library, but would throw them out (of window)” * an 
opinion, however, let it be said, then endorsed by thousands 
of Germans, if their negligent ignorance of the Nibelungen 
Lied be a proof. 

It will be apparent, after what has been said, that of a 
single author of the Nibelungen Lied it is impossible to 
speak. There must have been, it is true, a first collator, 
but he is responsible for neither incident nor rhyme; for 
these we must go far back into “ the dark ages,” the first, 
as we have seen, being the outgrowth of tradition and myth, 
the second a relic of the old method of singing, and not 
writing poetry. This old rhyme was always alliterative, the 
first line rhyming with the second, the third with the fourth, 
and each line divided into two by the cesura. The old 
* “ Thr habt eine viel zu vortheilhafte Meinung von diesen Dingen. 


Meines Bediinkens sind sie nicht ein Schusz Pulver wert, und wiirde 
ich sie nicht in meiner Bibliothek dulden, sondern heraus schmeissen.” 
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style of rhyme will be better understood if the reader turn 
to Carlyle’s essay on the Nibelungen Lied, where some 
translations are given. ‘There is much more of a system 
in the verse than in later epics, such as the Heldenbuch, 
or NRose-garden, and it has great liveliness coupled with 
simplicity. Whoever the old singer was he never roamed 
into paths where his intelligence and knowledge did not 

lead him, never used extravagant metaphor. A great self- 
control characterizes the man, a certain capability for 
choosing what was right to say, and rejecting the wrong. 
He knows what he has to say and goes straight at it, never 
stopping by the way to speculate, or moralize, or admire. 
There is no exaggeration of detail, no effort to make the 
horrible more horrible; with painstaking truth, which 
shows him to be a conscientious workman as well as a real 
poet, he tells his story ; dwarfs, giants, draughts of blood, 
mermaids, all come in as necessary parts, taken for granted 
by this man with his simple child-mind. And because he 
gives us what he saw, we too seem to catch glimpses of those 
old heroes of mighty strength, to hear the ring of their 
armour and the tramp of their feet; we too see Siegfried, 
as he lies dying among the flowers, and Hagen, sitting with 
stern, unbent brows, his sword across his knee, refusing to 
rise at the approach of the queen of the Huns. And, in- 
deed, they are no paper heroes these, but real flesh and 
blood, with complex motives‘of love and hatred, envy, 
jealousy, and malice, of honour, truth, and valour, and be- 
hind them and their heroic deeds we trace the influence of 
Nature, and their deep, though bitter, views of her, of their 
fear before her, and awe of physical forces. And it is in- 
teresting to note how these views of Nature are modified, 

softened, and refined by Christianity in the later remodel- 
ling of the Saga, when the human side of life takes the place 
of the awful demoniacal elements of natural life. There 
is still the keynote of sorrow, still a prevailing seriousness 
and melancholy, so characteristic of the Teutonic character 
but instead of their shuddering fear of Nature, they sing of 
the inevitable passing away of ‘everything bright and beau- 
tiful that rejoices the heart of man. 
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But not only is there the sadness of death and decay in 
these old songs, they are also bright with heroic life, and 
sweet with hopeful human love—love that clings through 
and beyond death to its object. If there is the wail of the 
dying, and the avenging cry of men cruelly betrayed, there 
is also the triumphant shout of victory and voice of social 
pleasures. And there is something better than any of these 
—a grand steadfastness to duty and fidelity to each other. 
Peace? Yes, they will have peace. Are there not little 
ones and wives, homes and vineyards awaiting them in the 
sunny Rhineland ? But peace at the expense of one of their 
number? Nay, and you seem to hear their wild indigna- 
tion as they declare together to fight and, if need be, perish. 
And there are degrees in this duty of fidelity, that of 
fidelity to king, their feudal lord, ranking above every other, 
even fidelity to kinsman or friend. Riidiger, noblest knight 
and most courteous host, must take up arms against his 
friends, guests, even his intended son-in-law, in service for 
his lord. But, true trait of a true man, before the bloody 
engagement he exchanges shields, as a token of friendship, 
with the man he is going to do his best to slay. For their 
dear lord and king the old German heroes would faithfully 
fight and joyfully die. Hagen slays Siegfried out of loyalty 
to his queen, Brunhilda; Riidiger slays Hagen in devotion 
to his feudal lord. And in their turn the kings would die 
for their vassals. Come what may, die T’reue is never sac- 
rifieed. The true spirit of chivalry in its reverence for 
woman, its obedience to command, and its loyalty of service 
makes itself manifest through the whole of this noble epic. 
Should the reader be induced to become better acquainted 
with this gem of German literature, we would rec aaa 
to his perusal this translation by Mr. Alfred Foster-Barham; 
and if side by side with it he will read Carlyle’s exhaustive 
and sympathetic essay on the Nibelungen Lied, he cannot 
fail to have his mind enriched and his taste cultivated by 
these delightful old-world stories, reflecting as they do the 
thought and feeling of our imaginative forefathers. 
Rl BRINDLEY. 
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EAST END POVERTY. 


For years the poverty of the East End of London has been 
one of the most prominent subjects upon which the public 
mind has been exercised. During the last two years it has 
been thrust yet more to the front by the agitations which 
have made Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park the classic 
ground of modern Socialism. All sorts of inquiries have 
been made into the condition of the London poor. There 
have been Newspaper Commissions, Mansion House Coun- 
cils, a Government Royal Commission upon the Housing of 
the Poor, Charity Organization Inquiries, and lately a fur- 
ther Governmental Commission which sat during the sum- 
mer, and made some sort of research into the condition of 
the four largest labour districts in the metropolis. It may 
be asked, What is the net result of all this? Very little, 
so far as accurate knowledge of the real condition of the 
poor is concerned. The Mansion House Council says that 
there is no exceptional distress. ‘The Charity Organization 
Society seems to agree, On the other hand, the news- 
papers are crowded with appeals on behalf of the ‘‘ starving 
thousands,” and a “ bitter ery”’ has gone wailing over the 
West End from the crowds of the ‘ unemployed” in Tra- 
falgar Square. 

In venturing to say a few words in these pages upon this 
very urgent matter, I speak only for myself, and I speak 
with a deepening sense of the enormous difficulties with 
which the subject is crammed. Upon the very threshold 
there lies the question, What are the real facts in regard to 
the poor? That question has not yet been answered. But 
until some sort of answer is given to it, all our most honest 
and earnest efforts to help the poor may do more harm 
than good. ‘There is no one man living in London to-day, 
there are no bodies of men, who can give even an approxi- 
mate answer tothe question. Large generalizations, formu- 
lated out of very imperfect knowledge, do all very well for 
rousing audiences, awakening sympathy, and getting gene- 
rous help; but they are fatal defects from which great 
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evils accrue to the poor themselves. The qualifications 
needed in every one who approaches the study of the poor 
are a cool head and a warm heart. Without sympathy, 
patient and pitiful, no one can get at the poor. But with- 
out a clear, cool brain, habituated to careful inquiry, and 
accustomed to deal with men, persons of tender feelings are 
sure to be deceived, and their efforts to help will become 
actual hindrances to the amelioration of the condition of 
real poverty in which thousands unhappily live in the East 
End. One grave fault besets all of us who live amongst 
the poor—we are apt to indulge in unconscious exaggera- 
tion, and to set before the public exceptional cases of dis- 
tress as if they were typical of the condition of thousands. 
I remember an incident in point some years since. A very 
earnest worker in the East End told me of a case so hor- 
rible in its immorality, and so indescribable in its degrada- 
tion that it has stained my memory in a way that is both 
painful and regrettable. When I expressed my utter sur- 
prise, my friend said, ‘‘ I could find thousands of cases like 
it.’ I ventured to reply, ‘‘ You never found a case like it 
before, and you never will again.” Subsequent inquiry 
perfectly confirmed my remark. My friend allowed the 
horror of the case to light up in his too quick imagination 
a thousandfold reduplication of one solitary, infamous fact. 
The task of inquiry needs great shrewdness—to send merely 
‘good people ’’ to visit amongst the lowest of the popula- 
tion is just about as wise as to send pigeons to report upon 
the condition of a hawk’s nest. Further, next to cool- 
headedness there must be great accuracy of statement. 
The most honest men may be very inaccurate. They are 
in haste to help, and they see sorrow in its most awful 
forms, and they translate what they see into the language 
of passionate appeals, more creditable sometimes to their 
heart than to their head. 

Is there distress, and is it worse than it was last winter ? 
There is distress, and in some senses it is greater than it 
was last year. The poor are poorer, from the fact that 
their resources—that is, things to pawn or sell—are less than 
a year since. The conditions of life are not more stringent, 
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in some directions there is more work, but at lower wages. 
But the poverty of last winter has left hundreds less able 
to meet the coming winter—and fever, scarlet and typhoid, 
are amongst us again in epidemic form. I can but 
think that a mere comparison with this winter and last is 
searcely to the point. It matters little for present pur- 
poses whetler the distress be normal or exceptional, save 
that if it be normal then it points to causes that have a 
permanent and not a passing influence upon the life of the 
poor. The distress is no greater, but it begins to assume 
continuous and therefore increasing possession of large 
areas of the metropolis. 

But it is very necessary that we should endeavour to 
form some accurate couception of the true character of 
London Kast End poverty—as to its extent I offer no 
figures. There may be in the Tower Hamlets fifty 
thousand persons who are absolutely poor, and whom a 
severe winter may bring perilously near to starvation. 
There may be a hundred thousand of such penniless 
people. Be the numbers what they may, this is cer- 
tain, that we have an enormous amount of life whose 
condition is pitiable and perilous. We want to get at the 
facts. Many endeavours have been made, and still we are 
inquiring. 

The poverty may be divided into two main classes 
—-poverty that is preventible under the present social 
and economical conditions of East End life, and poverty 
that is a necessary fruit of those conditions. 1. Poverty 
that is preventible under the present sovial and eco- 
nomical conditions of East End life. Thousands of people 
are poor, ill clad, badly housed, and ill fed, with low 
tone of life and debased, because they are idle, drunken, 
thriftless, and vicious. They manage to live as they do, 
and they are content so to live. Their case would admit 
of easy solution were it not for their children. The 
children make our work with these miserable people very 
difficult. For the present, as the best we can do, we force 
their children into the elementary schools, summon the 
parents before the magistrates, and do our utmost to make 
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them pay the school fees—in many cases we give the children 
free dinners. It is not the highest political economy, but 
it is practical benevolence, and must serve us until the 
time comes when, copying the example of democratic 
New York, we separate the children of these desperate, 
hardened, and brutal parents from those who, having 
failed to fulfil the duties laid ‘upon them, ought not 
to be allowed to exercise any rights upon their ill-fated 
progeny. We ought further to strengthen the law against 
vagabondage, and insist upon every able-bodied man 
giving some good account of, himself. I feel sure that 
the poverty of this class is largely preventible, and that 
in dealing with it we need greater severity towards the 
men and women who abuse their parental rights, while 
we must deal tenderly with their children. 

2. Poverty that is a necessary result of the present 
economical and social condition of life at the East End. 
That poverty is great, and it will and does increase. What 
are its causes ? 

London is the last refuge of the broken-down of all parts 
of the country. Lives that have failed bring their failure, 
their loss of character, their depression of spirits, their 
ignorance, their feebleness of health, and their want, to 
London. The East End is the last refuge of the men and 
women, both London born and country bred, who have 
dropped down in the fight of life. ‘‘ The docks” is the last 
word of hope on the lips of thousands. Add to this the 
almost inconceivable fecundity of the feeble and the poor, 
immigration from Europe increasing the crowd and the 
competition of life, and it is seen at once that with the loss 
of great industries (shipbuilding, sugar refining, &c.), there 
must of necessity be a vast mass of poverty down East. 
Then let us think of what sickness means under such 
condition—the awful penalties of motherhood, widowhood, 
and orphanhood. Let a man brought to this last resource 
fall ill, meet with an accident, or lose his situation. He 
has fallen down in a hungry crowd while he is earning his 
bread! This poverty is not preventible under the present 
condition of agricultural depression, bad general trade, 
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low shipping freights, foreign immigration, fierce competi- 
tion—a physical condition of life that enfeebles the body, 
relaxes the will, kills hope, and preserves existence under 
the constant depression of anxiety and want. I say it is 
not preventible under our present economic conditions. 
Nothing but a social revolution that shall sweep thousands 
back on to the land, send thousands over the sea, and 
then combine those who remain, honest but underpaid 
workers, in a desperate fight against the sweater and the 
greedy capitalist— nothing but this will save the East 
End from darker days than any that have come upon us. 

Are there any temporary methods by which this unpre- 
ventible poverty may be succoured? I use the word tem- 
porary because all that I can suggest ought not to take the 
place of those vaster means by which one day this despe- 
rate condition of the East End will be remedied. Something 
may be done by which the deserving poor of the East End 
may be helped, and that without pauperising them, or making 
their case worse than it is. The present methods are as bad 
as they can possibly be. Everything in the shape of a Man- 
sion House Fund ought to be deprecated, but by none more 
than by the honest poor. The public appeal sets all the 
infamous idleness of the Metropolis on the alert. The 
usual method of distribution of those funds is radically 
bad, and plays with an almost malignant perversity into the 
hands of the sharpers, the thieves and vagabonds. Next to 
this method in badness is the Church and Chapel dole. The 
bigger this is, and the more public, the worse it is. Every- 
thing done in this fashion, at the cart tail in Trafalgar 
Square, or “ by thousands ”’ at the Church Vestry, or the 
Chapel Mission, is but the more widecast sowing of poverty, 
allied often with hypocrisy. The only safe method is to 
work largely for the children through the advice and help 
of Board Schools. That is as safe as any plan can be; 
but even that has its defects. 

Under the present methods of relief overlapping is 
ridiculously rife. There is a district in the East End, 
almost crammed with churches, chapels, mission-halls, 
mission-rooms, soup kitchens, refuges, &c., where the wit 
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of the keenest detective would be at fault, and where over- 
lapping, combined with sectarian competition, exists to a 
degree almost inconceivable. 

It may be said, What other system would you suggest ? 
I can suggest nothing for immediate use. We must, I 
fear, go on doing as is done, until the Government will 
give us @ real inquiry into the state of the poor, and 
follow that by establishing decent night refuges for honest 
hungry people, and compulsory stone-breaking in every 
union for drunkards and voluntary idlers. Let this b2 
followed by some law in regard to the custody of children 
who are neglected by their parents, based upon the 
custom in New York. And, beyond all this, the reforma- 
tion of the London charities must be attempted, the 
funds of which are enormous, varying from an income, 
it is said, in the city of £500,000 per annum to some- 
thing like £2,500,000 in the larger metropolis. Having 
laid hold upon these funds, then let the parishioners 
in every parish or union elect a public committee for the 
visitation of the poor and their relief by private and public 
funds. The scheme may seem impracticable. It is not. 
There are more people engaged in muddling away doles 
than would suffice to form such a committee. I know what 
will hinder the adoption of this plan—Sectarianism. The 
clerical mind is, I suppose, naturally kind, but in all deno- 
minations it is apt to be narrow and self-assertive. To get 
the doles into the hands of non-sectarian distributors is 
one of the first steps towards a real relief of the poor. 
The non-clerical members of the last Mansion House Fund 
Committee saved it from becoming a greater disaster than 
it was. I shall soon be hard at work in another city. But 
my own conviction is that, while we are bound for the pre- 
sent to go on working as best we can upon very imperfect 
lines, we ought to set before us the one object of getting at 
the facts in regard to the London poor, and that can only 
be done by a Government Inquiry, conducted with volun- 
tory and non-official help. Having done this part of the work, 
our next purpose should be to deal with the idle and the 
vicious by very drastic municipal laws, caring for their 
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children on the American plan, and removing them upon 
the evidence of three respectable householders into some 
industrial and non-criminal school. Having thus dealt 
with preventible poverty, we then might deal with that 
which ought to be remedied. Our resources both of men 
and money are ample. Our lines must be non-sectarian, 
with local committees for inquiry and distribution. Were 
this plan adopted there need never be another Mansion 
House Fund, and all the religious doles might die a natural 
death and be well forgotten. 

In conclusion, there remain those larger remedies which 
must be the work of statesmen and the task of the nation. 
East End poverty is both a local disease and a symptom 
of a widespread national condition. The ills of all the 
people find outbreak in our midst. Their cure is not a 
matter of municipal regulation, but higher tone and better 
health in the body politic. But the unceasing poverty in 
London, with its growing discontent and physical force 
socialism, if not cured, may, like some humour, poison the 
whole life of the nation. So far our attempts at healing 
this distemper have failed both in their diagnosis and in 
their application. We have put some plaster upon an ugly 
tumour. We have hidden its ugliness, but we have not 
removed this virulent and poisonous sore. 

GEO. S. REANEY. 


TWO EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHIES.* 
IIl.—THE LATE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


Ir we were asked to point to the typical Anglican bishop of 
the nineteenth century, we should unquestionably name the 
late Bishop of Manchester. Among his contemporaries on 
the Bench have been more eminent scholars, more learned 
divines, more distinguished ecclesiastics. Wilberforce was 

* The Late James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. A Mem- 
moir. By Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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more brilliant, more versatile, better qualified to be a great 
ecclesiastical leader, but he was much more under the 
influence of the traditions of the past, and though with his 
extraordinary power of becoming all things to all men, he 
was largely in touch with the century in which he lived, he 
was not of it. But that is exactly what Fraser was. Had 
Wilberforce gone to Manchester, he would doubtless have 
thrown himself into the life of that busy region, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the people that he was as one of them- 
selves, but despite all his efforts, and the measure of success 
with which they were pretty sure to have been attended, 
there would still have remained a wide gulf, not to be 
crossed, between the active, energetic, and progressive 
people of the diocese, and the medievalism of their bishop. 
It is not to be supposed that even Dr. Wilberforce, or even 
the present Primate, would have encouraged the clergy in 
the pretensions which grow on the sacerdotal theory as its 
natural fruit, but which are intolerable to all practical 
men unless they belong to the clerically-minded class. 
Bishops, even while themselves advocating the theory, 
have often a quiet, but very effectual way of snubbing the 
inferior clergy, and especially curates, when they make 
themselves obnoxious by inconvenient assertion of their 
priestly prerogative. Indeed, the most advanced prelate, even 
one of the type of the present Bishop of Lincoln, could 
hardly have afforded to ignore the prevailing sentiment of 
Lancashire, and had such a man been appointed to the see, 
he must either have been content to stand by and see popu- 
lar opinion flowing past him and his church, or he must have 
held his own peculiarities in abeyance, and so far as was 
possible in consistency with principle, have accommodated 
himself to the necessities of his position. 

Dr. Fraser, fortunately for himself and for the Church of 
which he was so distinguished a representative, had no need 
to put such a constraint upon himself. If Mr. Gladstone 
had searched the whole list of the clergy through he could 
not have found one who was so exactly suited to the difficult 
position which the bishop had to fill at Manchester. He 
was a man of the century, full of its spirit, and impregnated 
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with its ideas, with a full belief in the capacity of his 
Church to do the special work of the age, and intent on 
developing this capacity in the highest degree. In his 
view, religion was to be a living force, and no effort was 
spared on his part to make it so. His constant and earnest 
insistence on practical godliness in its bearings on the 
thousand and one subjects which are continually occupying 
the public attention led many to think that he was in- 
different to points of doctrine; but his biography does 
much to correct this impression. He certainly was not a 
keen dogmatist, and regarded with equal surprise and regret 
the fierce excitement and bitter personal feeling engendered 
by many theological and ecclesiastical controversies. But 
he had his own views, which, when occasion demanded, he 
was prepared to defend. He was, however, so impressed 
with the idea that conduct was the great end of religion, 
that the application of Christian principle to daily life occu- 
pied so prominent a position in his teachings as to dwarf all 
other elements. To us, looking at him from a Dissenting 
standpoint, it seemed as though he was too anxious to 
make his voice, as that of one having authority, be heard on 
every occasion. It was not unnatural forus, whodid not recog- 
nize the right of the State to appoint the religious guides 
of the people to object to these frequent counsels, but it 
was perfectly natural for him as feeling the responsibilities 
of the office, in which he was a thorough believer, to dis- 
charge its proper duties. If the parish clergyman is to be 
the ‘‘ educated Christian gentleman ”’ of each parish, and 
as such its guardian, guide, philosopher, and friend, the 
bishop is to hold the same character and perform the same 
functions in the wider sphere over which he presides. We 
readily grant that if every bishop were to undertake such 
a task, the Church would very speedily find itself involved 
in difficulties. Dr. Fraser’s own successor has already sup- 
plied abundant proof of this. But after all, this education 
of the public mind as to the religious aspects of all ques- 
tions seems a very fitting work for the man whom the State 
has appointed as its representative teacher of religion. Dr. 
Fraser felt this to be so, and though of course his teaching 
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provoked many criticisms, his frank and genial spirit went 
far to disarm the prejudice which was often awakened 
against him. He was a bishop sui generis, and the real great- 
ness of the man comes out all the more strikingly because 
of the contrast between him and the two other occupants 
of the see. However eminent Dr. Prince Lee may have 
been as a schoolmaster (and on that point we pronounce no 
opinion), he was a failure asa bishop. Dr. Moorhouse may 
have been suited to Melbourne, but he must change his 
whole spirit and attitude if he is to achieve success at Man- 
chester. His period of office has as yet been very short, 
but it has been quite too long enough to intensify the regret 
with which numbers look back to the episcopate of his large- 
hearted and spirited predecessor. 

The life of Dr. Fraser is not crowded with incident. His 
college career was not brilliant or eventful, and prior to his 
elevation to the episcopal bench his course was one of 
steady, persevering industry. It had this advantage, as a 
preparation for his great work, that it had given him many 
opportunities of observing men and things under great 
diversity of circumstance. Mr. Gladstone appointed him 
to Manchester, and there were not a few who at the time 
failed to see the reason for a nomination whose wisdom was 
so abundantly justified by the event. One thing, at all 
events, could not be said. No one could attribute the 
selection to ecclesiastical sympathies. We hear it frequently 
said that the late Premier appointed only High Churchmen 
as bishops, and it may be admitted that his choice did not 
fall upon men of the Waldegrave or Ryle type. He found 
the episcopal bench largely occupied by the nominees of 
Lord Palmerston, that is, by Evangelicals of the nar- 
rowest school, and he set himself to redress the balance. 
Some of his appointments, we as Protestants and Noncon- 
formists could not approve, but we could never see the jus- 
tice of the objection raised by Churchmen, for these prelates 
appear to us among the truest representatives of Angli- 
canism. Those who indulge in this wholesale condemnation, 
however, forget the exceptions to this rule, among whom 
the most conspicuous are the present Bishop of London and 
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the late Bishop of Manchester. To what school the former 
belongs now, unless it be that of the ‘‘ Correct Church,”’ to 
which all bishops naturally gravitate, we know not, but his 
appointment to the see of Exeter was censured because of 
the extreme Broad Churchism with which he was credited. 
As to Dr. Fraser, he had not a touch of sacerdotalism 
about him. We are, indeed, a little surprised to find him, 
in writing to the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Hamilton), say 
that he is more in sympathy with High Churchmen than 
with those of the other school (p. 87). This possibly indi- 
cates rather his distaste for Evangelicals than his sympathy 
with advanced High Church opinions. At all events, there 
was nothing of the priest about him, and it was certainly 
on other grounds than that of ecclesiastical sympathy that 
Mr. Gladstone appointed him. 

It is worth while briefly to review the circumstances of 
his previous life in order that we may learn what recom- 
mended a man who certainly never obtruded himself, nor 
got his friends to press his claims, who was neither a great 
schoolmaster nor an eminent parish priest, to the favour of 
the Premier. As he won an Oriel fellowship his collegiate 
course was not without high distinction, but it scarcely had 
that wonderful brilliancy which in the case of some men is 
the presage of future eminence. A shrewd observer, how- 
ever, might have safely predicted great things in relation 
to James Fraser. We take the following sentences from 
Mr. Hughes which tell a good deal as to the real character 
of the man: 


On the contrary, the testimony of all those contemporaries who 
knew him most intimately agrees that he was never a student in the 
true sense of the word, though he had that most enviable power, which 
Charles Kingsley possessed perhaps in greater perfection than any 
other man of that generation, of drawing the heart out of a book on a 
slight and perhaps cursory reading. He was indeed essentially (to 
use again his favourite Aristotelian language) <»1)p zpaxrexéc rather 
than @:wpnrikéc. No man had greater natural taste for enjoyment, or 
allowed his natural taste less play. The result was that the stern self- 
restraint of these three years gave him the most perfect self-control 
through life. Liberal and hospitable as he became, the moment he 
felt his financial position a safe one, he never permitted himself, or 
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would tolerate in others, silly or wasteful expenditure of any kind. 
The Church of which he became so eminent a pastor was said, half 
jestingly, half approvingly, by Emerson, to believe in a providence 
which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. Whether true or 
not of the body, the saying was certainly true of him. No part of his 
ministry was more remarkable or more successful, as we shall see, 
than his teaching of thrift by precept and example to his poor. 


This is Dr. Fraser as he was all through life. Probably 
his conscientiousness in the discharge of every duty grew 
with advancing years, and in every office which he was 
called upon successively to fill he displayed the same sound 
judgment and good sense which were so conspicuous at 
college. He was pre-eminently a man of affairs, with a 
firm grasp of sound principle, and of fearless resolution in 
applying it. He no sooner settled in his first pastoral charge 
at Cholderton, than he had all kinds of practical difficulties 
to meet, the record of which might be read with advantage 
by some Dissenting ministers who fancy that their favoured 
brother in the Establishment has none of the trials and 
vexations which worry them. It would not be easy to find 
a deacon more vexatious and irritating than was Mr. Pax- 
ton, the resident squire of the parish. The rector’s success 
in dealing with him was itself a remarkable proof of his 
good temper as well as of his administrative skill. It was 
his success as Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury which recommended him as an assistant commissioner 
under the Duke of Neweastle’s Commission on Education. 
His biographer says, in relation to his report— 


I may, therefore, claim to be no bad judge of such documents, and 
have no hesitation in saying that this report of Assistant Commissioner 
Fraser is a superb, I had almost said a unique, piece of work. Even 
now, after thirty years, when almost every suggestion made by him 
has been long since adopted, when the question of elementary educa- 
tion has been thoroughly threshed out, and Mr. Forster’s great Act 
has been in force for seventeen years, this report has lost very little of 
its interest, and remains a model of masterly analysis, and carefully, 
well-supported and well-reasoned suggestion. 


It was this Commission and the report which he drew up 
which made him known, and which ultimately led to his 
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promotion. In the meantime he had visited America on 
another Education Commission, and also acted again as an 
assistant to the Commission on Employment in Agriculture, 
recommended for the post by the Home Secretary, Lord 
Aberdare (then Mr. Bruce), who describes him as that 
‘cheery, admirable fellow, Fraser.” That is precisely 
what he always was, and the high qualities which united 
to give him this character recommended him to Mr. 
r Gladstone. Writing in 1867, about three years prior 
to his appointment, at a time when the advance of demo- 
cracy was beginning to be very marked and apparent, 
he says— 


Our homes are peaceful enough, but storms seem brewing in all 
directions in the outer world, in Church and State, and no pilot has 
yet shown himself with capacity to weather them. We seem to be 
approaching the destructive epoch of English history; and revolution 
with no principles of reconstruction is the order of the day. I want 
to see a great effort made to popularize the Church and education. 
The masses are hostile to the one and indifferent to the other. Why 
is this? and why are we clergy so misrepresented (as by Goldwin 
Smith, who never misses a chance of having a shot at us), and so 
misunderstood. Here have I, for instance, been working three nights 
a week for fifteen weeks this winter, with twenty-four night scholars, 
not one of whom, I venture to say, feels anything like gratitude to me 
for my trouble, or fancies that I have done anything to deserve thanks. 
I don’t want thanks, but I wish they felt I had really been labouring 
for their good. This is but a type of a thousand other things, but I 
mustn’t croak in a letter meant to carry felicitations (p. 142). 


We have not yet reached the destructive epoch, but we 
have got to a time when Mr. Goldwin Smith gives himself 
to misrepresent Mr. Gladstone and English Liberals instead 
of misrepresenting the clergy. But despite the experience 
we have of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s powers in that particular 
direction—powers which we are all the more quick to 
discern and to resent when we are ourselves the victims— 
we are disposed to doubt whether the misrepresentation 
was so great as the writer supposed. It is well enough to 
quote his own example, but then the country clergy were 
not all Frasers. It may be said that, had they been, there 
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would have been fewer Dissenters, and the only reply we 
could give is that the mere supposition is an absurdity. 
The system is not calculated to educate such men. In the 
late Bishop of Manchester we had one whom native force 
of character and high privilege raised to a very high eleva- 
tion, and this was recognized by Mr. Gladstone when he 
singled him for an office, than which there was not one 
more responsible or critical in the hierarchy. One other 
qualification he possessed which ought not to be unnoticed. 
He had a remarkable faculty for cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with men of the most opposite views. The Bishop of 
Salisbury (Dr. Hamilton), whose high esteem for him was 
attested in the appointments which he gave him as Exam- 
ining Chaplain and as Chancellor, and the Bishop of Ripon 
(Dr. R. Bickersteth), at whose ordination he preached, 
though wide as the poles asunder in theological opinion, 
agreed in their estimate of him. 

He was assuredly worthy on whom Mr. Gladstone con- 
ferred this high distinction. His work in Manchester is so 
well known that we need not enlarge upon it here. One 
point may be noted—he was appreciated least by those 
who owed most to him. He was a greater favourite with 
the laity than with the clergy, and with Nonconformists 
than with Churchmen. Yet Nonconformists had more 
reason to dread his influence than that of an extreme par- 
tisan, and had they been influenced by mean and sectarian 
feeling, might have chafed against the growing popularity of 
a prelate who was strengthening the power of an institution 
to which they were conscientiously opposed, and the spirit of 
which is so different from that by which its bishop con- 
ciliated the goodwill even of opponents. ‘I am charged,” 
he says, “‘ amongst other grievous things of thinking not 
unkindly and speaking not unfavourably of Dissenters. I 
don’t profess to love Dissent, but I have received innu- 
merable kindnesses from Dissenters. Why should I abuse 
them? Why should I call them hard names?” The 
good bishop could not have described more accurately his 
relations to Nonconformists. He treated them as Christian 
gentlemen, met them without affectation of superiority, 
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dealt with them as conscientious and honourable, won their 
confidence by his out-spoken honesty, and secured their 
sympathy by a remarkable guilelessness which was charac- 
teristic of him. But there was no giving way to their 
views. They regarded him as a noble fellow-worker in 
everything except things relating directly to his Church, as 
a high-minded opponent on the Church questions in which 
they were antagonists. In one of his charges he severely 
criticized the speakers of the Liberation Society for the 
severity of their remarks upon the Church, but we hope 
he was led to see that he had been too sensitive. But the 
criticism and the replies it called forth proved that both 
parties understood their relative positions. Certain it is 
that the bishop found a warmer appreciation among “ poli- 
tical Dissenters” than among political Churchmen, and yet 
that the latter were indebted to him for a material increase 
to their strength. 

So the clergy, who, however, gradually learned to 
understand and honour him better, were hardly so much 
attached as the laity. He was sometimes called the 
‘*layman’s,” as at others the Nonconformist’s, bishop. 
Possibly the truth was that he saw the danger to which 
the Church was exposed in its struggle with Dissent, and 
the clergy in their management of the people, by a ten- 
dency to arrogance in both cases. By seeking to hold it in 
check he showed himself the best friend both of Church 
and clergy. Mr. Hughes has no truer or happier phrase 
in his book than that in which he speaks of the bishop’s as 
one of the “brightest as well as the bravest of lives.’”” Never 
was his courage more manifest than in his conduct towards 
Mr. Green, for which he was so shamefully attacked. But 
we forbear to enter on the point. We say only, in con- 
clusion, that Anglicanism has had few bishops who have 
more faithfully reflected its spirit or have done it better 
yeoman’s service. Unspoiled by prosperity and uncor- 
rupted by ambition, he retained through life a robust 
simplicity and gentleness of character. He never sank 
the man in the priest or the Christian in the prelate, but 
sought, with the power which God had committed to him, 
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to serve his day and generation. We do not admire the 
man and the Christian less, because we never quite under- 
stood, and Mr. Hughes does not make it any clearer to us 
what his theological position was, or because in ecclesias- 
tical matters we can recognize in him only a resolute and 


able antagonist. 
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DR. RIGG ON CONGREGATIONALISM.* 


Dr. Riae’s interesting and able volume deserves a much 
more extended criticism than we are able to give it here. 
It treats a great variety of subjects, and though we do not 
always or indeed often agree with the views expressed, yet 
they are always advocated with an ability and a fair temper 
which entitles them to respect. Our one parpose in the 
brief notice which is all we can give to the book here, is to 
acknowledge, as we do with great heartiness and pleasure, 
the courteous way in which he explains his “inquiry and 
appeal,” acknowledging that “on re-reading my words I 
see that they are too unguarded, and are fairly capable of a 
construction which I never intended them to bear.” So far, 
any feeling Congregationalists may have had in relation to 
the original observation may at once be dismissed. We 
fear we must be content to regard Dr. Rigg as an antago- 
nist, but we are happy to think of him as one who would 
never be consciously unfair. Not the less do we feel that 
his dislike of the ‘‘ politico-ecclesiastical element in modern 
Congregationalism ” has so run away with him that he fails 
to understand the real character of our churches. He thus 
explains his original position—‘‘ I never meant to imply 
that any question with regard to any political creed was put 
by any Congregational Church to a candidate for church 
membership. All I intended was, that while the old experi- 
mental requirement in order to church membership has 

* A Comparative View of Church Organizations, Primitive and 
Protestant. By Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. (T. Woolmer.) 
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been abandoned or relaxed, the ‘ politico-ecclesiastical ’ 
element in modern Congregationalism was made more 
distinctly prominent.” In what way the prominence is 
supposed to be secured, Dr. Rigg does not explain. All we 
can say is that we never knew it to have any,place at all in 
the admission of members to our churches. Can it be 
seriously suggested that any Congregationalist in conversing 
with an applicant for church fellowship, would lay stress 
upon the injustice of a State Church, or would even 
make a distant reference to the subject? The one 
point on which a pastor dwells at such a time is the 
necessity of a living union to Christ. I very frequently 
tell candidates, as I also insist in public addresses on the 
subject, that though the Church is a Congregational Church, 
the only essential qualification for membership is that a 
man should be a Christian. We should as soon think of 
asking a candidate about his political or ‘‘ politico-ecclesias- 
tical’ creed as of inquiring into his views on Bi-metallism, 
or the authorship of the Homeric poems. 

Dr. Rigg must excuse me for saying that he makes a 
great mistake in supposing that I have ever been an advo- 
cate for relaxing or abandoning the ‘old experimental 
requirement for church fellowship.” In the essay to 
which he refers, I contended as strenuously for the necessity 
of the qualification, as I argued against the mode of testing 
it. It is impossible to reproduce the spirit of a long essay, 
but I venture to think that those who take the trouble to 
read it will do me the justice to say that it indicates, at 
least, an earnest anxiety for the spirituality of the Church. 
I will content myself with the citation of a sentence or two, 
which may show that the very last thing I should contem- 
plate would be the loss of the experimental requirement : 

It might seem almost superfluous to point out the radical differences 
between those who would thus trust to the quickened action of the 
individual conscience, rather than to the minuteness of investigations 
conducted by the Church, for the maintenance of purity of communion, 
and those who support the multitudinist theory ; but, unfortunately, 
the two things are so continually confounded, and wholesale and indis- 
criminate accusations of indifference to the spirituality of the Church 
are so often directed against those who believe that the present process 
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does not secure it, that it is necessary to be specially distinct on this 
point. The present writer holds that it is possible to maintain the 
necessity of a new spiritual life, and to insist that conversion is a reality, 
and that those only over whom this change has passed are proper 
subjects for membership in the Church, and yet to confess that the 
Church has no gift of discerning the spirits, enabling it to decide in 
each case whether such a change has been wrought, and that the re- 
sponsibility must therefore be left with the individual alone (p. 488). 


It is surely unnecessary for me to do more in order to 
show my own view and the nature and object of any 
change which I advocated. The spiritual qualification 
for church fellowship is the central principle of Congrega- 
tional polity. A select company of seekers after truth, a 
society for the promotion of ethical culture, a kind of moral 
and religious club, is not a Congregational Church. That 
is a society of men who have been renewed in the spirit of 
their minds, ‘ called to be saints.” Whether that ideal 
was reached better in past times than it is to-day is a point 
we do not care to discuss. We are painfully sensible of our 
own deficiencies, and do not care to urge in extenuation of 
them that other Churches are suffering likewise. Dr. Rigg 
tells us he has had communications from Congregationalists 
confirming his views. There have always been, and are 
still, grumblers, and perhaps some of their allegations are 
true. But this is hardly a time in which Christians can 
afford to indulge in taunts at each other. We have all our 
own weaknesses, and our first concern should be to try and 
remedy them. 

On one other observation of Dr. Rigg’s Iam bound to 
make a comment. Expressing his regret that the task 
of ‘‘ adverse criticism’? had been imposed upon by the 
necessities of the case, he says: ‘‘ To borrow an expression 
of Mr. Guinness Rogers in The Congregationalist for last 
September, which, though pleasantly used, is yet true in 
the sense intended, Congregationalism and Methodism 
are ‘natural enemies.’” I am sure Dr. Rigg does not 
mean to misrepresent me, but I expressed no such view. 
What I did say was, ‘‘In some important respects Congre- 
gationalism and Wesleyanism appear to be born rivals, if 
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not natural enemies. A more enlightened and charitable 
judgment would rather treat them as marked out for wise 
and sympathetic fellowship, since they provide for two 
distinct tendencies both of thought and character.” The 
Doctor is kind enough to describe me as one of the strongest 
representatives of the ‘‘ Dissidence of Dissent.” So far as 
opposition to the State Church is concerned, he is right. 
It would not be easy to exaggerate my sense of the mischief 
done to true religion by the present position of the Anglican 
Church as a State institution. But instead of emphasizing 
purely theological or ecclesiastical differences with fellow 
Christians, I attach to them but little importance when 
compared with that unity in Christ which I trust we all 
aspire to possess. Dr. Rigg cannot make all the church 
Methodist, any more than I can make it Congregationalist. 
I hope neither of us desires any such uniformity. I am 
sure I do not. On the contrary, I believe, and have long 
maintained, that the variety of system corresponds with 
the variety in the minds, hearts, and temperaments of 
men; and that by trying to force all spiritual life into one 
mould, we should lose many of its most valuable elements. 
I should never dream of “antagonizing the principles” of 
Wesleyan Methodism. Why should 1? Methodism is 
training multitudes to noble forms of Christian service— 
why should I envy, much less seek to hinder it? It is 
a pity Dr. Rigg cannot take the same view of Congrega- 
tionalism. Why is he so much troubled about our political 
tendencies? Is it not possible for him to believe that 
we too are, even in these activities, seeking to serve our 
Master? At all events, that is our aim, and I see not why 
it should disturb our brother’s heart. Congregationalism 
and Wesleyanism, for those who love the one would not 
be satisfied with the other, are not born foes, ought not 
to be foes at all. Rather are we fellow-workers for 
the kingdom of God, who may rejoice in each other's 
prosperity and bid each other God-speed in the name of 
the Lord. Were it possible for either to suppress or cripple 
the other, it would tend, not to its own gain, but simply 
to the weakening of the force working for the common 
faith. Epiror. 
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Ir is unfortunate that the controversy which has arisen 
relative to the theology of the Congregational ministry 
should gather round a name so universally honoured as 
that of Mr. Spurgeon ; indeed, that it should assume even 
the semblance of a personal character. As it is, how- 
ever, this is inevitable. Mr. Spurgeon has felt himself 
constrained by an imperative sense of duty not only to raise 
a note of alarm, but to emphasize it by withdrawing from 
the Baptist Union. In doing this, he has made sweeping 
statements of the gravest character in relation, not only to 
the doctrine, but, as he reminds us in his latest article, to the 
life also of his ministerial brethren. The significance of 
these allegations depends very much on the fact that they 
are made by him. Of course, the cry is taken up and echoed 
by the professional grumblers in the churches, and by 
others, not of that class, who, from age or temperament, 
look suspiciously on change of every kind, and have a 
secret opinion that things are going from bad to worse. 
We have before our mind two men of this tendency, repre- 
senting, however, very different types. One writes to us 
privately in relation to the striking consensus of testimony 
as to the injustice of these charges. It does not seem 
to have produced the slightest impression upon him. 
What opportunities he has for ascertaining the state 
of theological opinion among our ministers and churches 
which would justify him in setting aside the testimony of 
men beyond suspicion themselves and well acquainted with 
the character of our ministry, is not apparent. But to him 
this is evidently a matter of small importance. He is satis- 
fied that heresy is abroad, and he rejoices that there is a 
faithful champion of the old gospel, who does not shrink 
from speaking the truth. The other is a correspondent of 
The Nonconformist (J. §.), about whose fine Roman hand 
we can hardly be mistaken. If we are right, we have 
known him for more than thirty-five years, and, in our 
first interview with him, he intimated, not indistinctly, that 
he regarded us as heterodox because of our free proclama- 
VOL I. 74 
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tion of the gospel to all sinners. He represents the less 
offensive if amiable class of these theological critics, but, as 
might have hardly been expected, the opportunity which 
Mr. Spurgeon has created for the ventilation of his fears 
and anxieties was too good to be lost. There are numbers 
of such men scattered up and down the country, of whom 
these two are representative, and the activity to which 
they have been stirred by Mr. Spurgeon’s representations 
and warnings is likely to be a cause of serious disquietude to 
not a few pastors and churches. This would possibly be 
considered as a not undesirable issue by our friend, and 
he might be right if the victims of these ungenerous 
suspicions were always those against whom his attacks 
are directed. But it is not so. The men who are really 
open to his censure will pass it by unnoticed. They are 
too strong in their position to be affected even by him. 
It is younger, and perhaps feebler, men—often those who 
are conscientiously seeking to present the old gospel 
in a manner fitted to win the ear and command the faith 
of this nineteenth century — who will have to bear the 
brunt of this onslaught on modern forms of thought and 
expression. Even this would be of slight importance if 
their critics were of the class who need to be reminded 
(to vary Dr. Thompson’s celebrated saying) that none 
of us are infallible, not even the most ignorant. But 
it assumes a more serious and formidable aspect when the 
authority of Mr. Spurgeon can be quoted in support of the 
contention. 


An incident in connection with the ‘* Down-grade”’ contro- 
versy, slight in itself, but extremely significant, helps to 
show how stories of heresy are manufactured. In the 
evidence adduced by The Guardian in support of the con- 
tention that Nonconformist ministers were forsaking the 
faith, was a story, for which a speech of Dr. Duff's at a 
meeting of the Yorkshire Congregational Union was the 
authority, that a class of his students had requested that 
they might not be instructed in the Old Testament, as they 
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considered it useless, There seemed no reason to doubt 
the fact, and, therefore, in writing to The Guardian, I said 
that the Nonconformist ministry should not be judged for 
the folly of a few students. Dr. Duff now writes: 


A few years ago a devoted, clever young man came to us from a 
well-known and orthodox church. In his first theological month he 
neglected the Old Testament class-work entirely. When I called him 
to account, he said in substance: “I will not work at anything for 
which I see nouse. I have never seen of what use the Old Testament 
is to a Christian preacher. If you can show me any use for it, I will 
work at it.’ We discussed the matter then and there. [rom that 
day unto this that man has been a devoted student of the Old Testa- 
ment, and he is now a leader of others. 


Such is the genesis of a tale which has been quoted to 
discredit Congregationalism in general. I cannot under- 
take to trace the steps by which so innocent a story 
assumed such alarming proportions. The moral is obvious. 
Take heed of the beginnings of things. A speaker cannot 
be too careful, first, about his illlustrative incidents, and, 
next, about the correction of any mistakes which may 
creep into the report. Once let an error get free way, and 
it is astonishing how rapidly it grows and how widely it 
spreads. 


In the manifesto which they have issued against Disestab- 
lishment in Wales, the Whig peers, headed by the Duke of 
Westminster, and supported by some Tory allies, have given 
fresh proof that their zeal for the Union means also a 
determined resistance to all measures of Radical reform. 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration at Nottingham has awakened the 
alarm of these Church defenders, and they have united in the 
remarkable document—remarkable, that is, for its feeble- 
ness and inconsequente—which they have just published. 
As it is only two years since they sent forth asimilar protest 
against Disestablishment in general, such action looks very 
much like a work of supererogation. We may suppose, how- 
ever, that they were so encouraged by their success in sowing 
dissension in the Liberal ranks, that they have made a similar 
attempt now. But the cireumstances are hardly so propitious 
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asin 1885. They have neutralized their own power by their 
secession. It was an alarming prospect then, but we have 
learned since exactly what it means; and whatis more, we 
fully understand that whatever it means, it has to be 
faced. The terror lost its impression as soon as it had 
been confronted. The Whig houses have dominated the 
Liberal party too long. By their own act they have cast 
away their influence, and it is not to be regained. They 
are out of sympathy with the party of progress, and it is 
hard to say against which of their measures they would not 
protest. One day they denounce Home Rule, the next 
Disestablishment, and if some great measure of land law 
reform were proposed, they would be equally united and 
energetic against it. It is strange that they do not see that 
in thus seeking to interpose their veto on all reforms, they 
weaken their own influence, and when they set up a new 
standard, lose it altogether. Inside the Liberal party they 
were a moderating force, not to say a decided check—out- 
side they are only as other Conservatives. In short, they 
have with their own hands destroyed the confidence so long 
reposed in them, and it will never be recovered. 


All the king’s horses, and all the king’s men, 
Won't set Humpty Dumpty up again. 


They would have been better advised if, acting on the 
well-known maxim of the Irish judge, they had withheld 
their reasons, even if they felt bound to record their protest. 
Every one knows their true reason, and they would have 
been stronger had they stood upon their dignity, and 
without condescending to argue. It is hard to say whether 
they are weakest when they appeal to history, or when 
they rest on what may by courtesy be termed prin- 
ciple ; when they cite antiquarian reasons from the past, 
or put forth partisan representations of the present. It 
would be interesting to know by which of the distinguished 
personages the document was drawn up, whether each 
contributed his quota, or whether Lord Selborne himself 
prepared the reasons. Whoever the author, the reasons 
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are fecble to the verge of puerility. The reference to the 
“ancient British Church” should have been left to some 
third-rate orator on a Church Defence platform. It is un- 
worthy of a place in a document that is meant to have an 
influence, and would even aspire to some historic signifi- 
cance. As much might be said in relation to the argument 
from the present position of the Anglican Church in 
Wales. 


4, We cannot accept as true the statements which have from time to 
time been made as to the great numerical inferiority of Churechmen in 
the Principality, basing our conviction upon a variety of evidence, 
which includes that of a religious census taken in January last at the 
instance of the Calvinistic Methodists. 

5. On the contrary we see abundant proofs that the number of 
Churchmen is steadily increasing, and that there is a growing attach- 
ment to the ministrations of the Church. 

6. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Church in the past, we 
are convinced that each year she is realizing more clearly her oppor- 
tunities and acting up to her responsibilities, doing ever nobler work 
for the cause of true religion. 


Statistics, it has been said, can be made to prove any- 
thing, and certainly this must be true if they can be so 
manipulated as to show that Nonconformity has not an 
enormous preponderance in Wales. Even if it could be 
shown that the proportions between the two systems are 
being changed, that is scarcely an argument which is likely 
to reconcile the party which is losing ground to the per- 
petuation of an unjust system of privilege by which this 
change is being effected. The argument of these peers may 
be ingenious, but it is not convincing. What they say 
amounts to this: In former times the Established Church 
had many faults, and especially was it guilty of a neglect of 
the Welsh people which drove them into Nonconformity, 
although, as Lord Selborne has been at great pains to 
prove, many of those to whose spiritual influence that Non- 
conformity owes its strength were attached to the Episcopal 
Church. But now it has cast off its sloth, and addressed 
itself earnestly to its work. As the result it is winning over 
Nonconformists. Therefore it ought to be left in undis- 
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turbed possession of the Church property, and even allowed 
to enjoy the tithes levied on Nonconformists, in order that 
it may carry on its noble work of destroying that Non- 
conformity but for which Wales would still have been in 
paganism. Was ever such reasoning addressed to an 
intelligent people ? Welsh Nonconformists are to bear the 
yoke in order that bishops and clergy, backed up by 
Primrose Dames, may have the opportunity of converting 
them. No doubt it may be satisfactory to those English 
Churchmen who appear to think that all truth and good- 
ness are to be found only in their Church; but the 
Welsh people would show an unusual amount of simple 
credulity if it imposed upon them. But in truth it is 
not meant for them. These Whig nobles, some of whom 
have long claimed to be very pillars of Liberalism, evidently 
think that Wales should have no more voice in the choice 
of her church than has Ireland in the management of her 
own affairs. They know better what is good for both 
peoples than they can possibly understand themselves. 
They are the political Pharisees of the generation, and they 
regard the people in the same spirit as their antitypes 
showed in the days of old. ‘The people that knoweth 
not the law is accursed.” 


If this Government is the innocent, law-abiding, peace- 
seeking party which it would have the world believe, it is 
of all Ministries the most unfortunate. Its history is one 
chapter of blunders, but these blunders are all of one type 
and in one direction. It has never by any chance erred on 
the side of generosity or in favour of liberty, but all its 
mistakes, however little connection they each may have 
had with the others, have all tended towards the extension 
of prerogative and the repression of liberty ; and when they 
come to be looked at together, they wear a distinctly 
reactionary character. It may be that they have no ulte- 
terior aims ; but there is a good deal of evidence, which is 
all the more powerful because of its cumulative force, 
which gees to show that they mean to put a check on the 
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democratic movement. It is idle to deny that free speech 
is being put down in Ireland. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt broke no 
law, was guilty of no offence, except that he was deter- 
mined to speak under conditions which were not agreeable 
to the Government. Englishmen may deceive themselves 
into the belief that the proceedings in Ireland are nothing 
more than the legitimate defence of law and order, for 
there really seems no limit to the power of self-delusion. 
But it is certain that there is no true lover of liberty out- 
side this island who takes this view, and it is equally 
certain that had these events occurred in any country on 
the Continent, the voice of England would have been 
loud, emphatic, and unanimous in condemnation. There 
is a meanness in the treatment of Mr. O’Brien apart from 
the vindictiveness of the procedure which it is painful to 
contemplate. The Times exults over his sufferings with a 
ferocity that shows how much the spirit of the Orange- 
man—than which we know of nothing more virulent in 
political controversy—has entered into its counsels and 
quenched every sentiment of English chivalry. The 
passion is the measure of the panic which has been 
created, but it is not therefore the less discreditable. Even 
if they are fighting, as they are perpetually telling us, a 
battle for the unity of the Empire, Englishmen should be 
too magnanimous to trample on a foe whom for the time 
they have in their power. 


But it is assumed that this severity is necessary to the 
crushing of the Home Rule party. It is part of the firm 
and resolute government which Lord Salisbury has pro- 
mised. That it will defeat its own purpose is certain, as 
we should all see if Austria were to adopt a similar policy 
towards Hungary. To borrow a phrase from The Spectator 
—‘‘a generation would be demoralized by the struggle,” 
and a generation of Englishmen as well as of Irishmen. The 
Spectator had recently a long article which showed how 
many non-contentious questions could be settled off-hand, 
if only the ‘‘ non-combatants,” whom Mr. Goschen wooed so 
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sweetly at Manchester, would only rally to the Government. 
Local councils might be established, the relations of local 
and Imperial taxation adjusted, even the gold currency 
restored, provided the Government are allowed to put 
down the agitation for Home Rule. Was ever such 
deliberate fooling ? A good deal has been done in the way 
of curtailing Irish liberty already, but it is an infinitesimal 
trifle compared with what must yet be done if the wishes 
of the people are to be set aside. She must be governed 
as a colony by martial law, with all the possibilities which 
that involves, and that not for a few years. And English- 
men are promised a restoration of the gold currency if they 
will be parties to this oppression. What possible good 
men derive from building for themselves a fool’s paradise 
of this kind it is hard to see. The policy of The Spectator, 
and of Unionists generally, means the absolute suppression 
of Irish liberty; and that is what the English people will 
never undertake. 


We have the better security against this, inasmuch as 
the English democracy is coming rapidly to understand 
that the force employed against the Irish people is telling 
also against them. It is clear all reforms are postponed, and 
that it is the design of Unionists to postpone them, especially 
those which interest the nation most. But this is not all. 
The story of the Trafalgar Square meetings points to some- 
thing more serious than delay in reform. We have no 
sympathy either with the extreme view of The Pall Mall 
Gazette or the passionate exaggerations by which it has 
injured its own cause. We do not believe that any 
Ministry could be so insane as to interfere with the right 
of public meeting. But we see indications of the preva- 
lence of a temper which is dangerous to liberty. Take, for 
example, a very simple incident. A meeting was announced 
for the Memorial Hall of the ‘‘ Law and Liberty League,” 
which even The Times confessed to be innocent in its cha- 
racter. Yet a ‘‘ law-abiding Congregationalist ” sends his 
complaint of ,its being held in the Memorial Hall, and 
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seeks to identify the Congregational Union with it. The 
letter simply meant a desire to repress free speech, which 
would lead those by whom it is entertained to support the 
Government inextreme courses. A mere feather will show 
which way the wind blows. With a man so destitute 
of popular sympathy as Mr. Matthews at the Home Office, 
and a soldier of Sir Charles Warren’s stamp in command 
of the Metropolitan Police, this feeling may easily become 
an element of mischief. As it is, we have had trouble 
enough ; and, in our judgment, much of it has been due to 
the unparalleled blundering, not only of the Government, 
but of the magistrates and the policealso. It would almost 
seem as though the subordinates felt that the spirit of op- 
pression was in the ascendant, and were anxious to recom- 
mend themselves by showing how thoroughly they entered 
into the passion of the hour. 


It is not from any sympathy with the procedure of the 
Extreme Left that we maintain that the Government has 
the chief responsibility for the riots which have been the 
scandal of the metropolis. Mrs. Besant, Dr. Aveling, and 
Mr. Burns, even though backed up by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
would not have had the power to disturb London had the 
authorities not played into their hands. LTEvery step they 
have taken has been a fresh blunder. The shilly-shally 
policy in relation to the Trafalgar Square meetings of the 
unemployed, the rash assertion of Mr. Matthews that 
Trafalgar Square was the property of the Crown, the pro- 
hibition of the meeting in support of Mr. O’Brien, Sir C. 
Warren’s proclamation which has turned out to be so much 
waste paper, are a succession of follies which have exas- 
perated a patient people. The summoning of special con- 
stables is the latest blunder; it would be rash to say that 
it will be their last. For ourselves we dislike, and more 
than dislike, these Sunday meetings and processions ; and 
we cannot too strongly emphasize our disapproval of a 
defiance of law which really means civil war—a disapproval 
which is shared by all sober Liberals, and by some who do 
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not belong to the more sober section. But the main cause 
of these excesses is the lawlessness of the Government, 
began in Ireland, and now imported into London. Itis one 
of the inevitable results of a policy of coercion. 


The record of the month shows still more of the de- 
moralizing influence of Unionism. This is most con- 
spicuous in Lord Hartington. Unionism has only served 
to develop in him tendencies the existence of which 
might have been detected long since. It is long since 
we lost our faith in his Liberalism —that is if Liber- 
alism means sympathy with the people and zeal for 
righteousness. He was in favour of Liberal measures 
generally because he has great political sagacity, and 
this, we can easily believe, makes him extremely unwilling 
to identify himself with a Government which has shown 
such an abnormal capacity for blundering. No man un- 
derstands better than he does the utter hopelessness of the 
present policy, and it may be that itis this which makes him 
so violent that he forgets the dictates both of chivalry and 
prudence. At all events he condescends to unworthy sneers 
in his speeches, while in his conduct he shows a strange 
lack of generosity, not to say fairness. The latest illustra- 
tion is the course he has taken in the Rectorial election 
at Glasgow. Lord Rosebery, as his manly letter shows, 
had no ambition for the office, and became a candidate 
only because it was thought that he might unite the two 
sections of the Liberal party. Lord Hartington, however, 
would not suffer this, but ordered Liberal Unionists to 
vote for Lord Lytton. Still Lord Rosebery secured the 
actual though not the technical majority—that is, a 
majority of the students’ votes but not of the ‘‘ nations’,” 
and Lord Stair, a Liberal Unionist, following the advice 
of his chief, gave the casting vote to Lord Lytton, the can- 
didate of the minority. Yet Lord Hartington complains 
of Mr. Gladstone as being a Pope and talks of himself as 
a political Protestant. It would seem that he does not 
at all object to the Papacy, but desires that he should 
himself be Pope. 
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As Lord Hartington can overcome any objections to Lord 
Lytton in order to punish a former colleague, because he 
adheres to Mr. Gladstone and advocates Home Rule, it is 
hardly to be expected that he will shrink from the support 
of the high-handed policy of the Ministry both in England 
and Ireland. It is a shock to the moral sense to find Lord 
Hartington supporting the man whose policy he once de- 
nounced so severely. He might plead, indeed, that political 
folly ought not to disqualify a man for the office of Lord 
Rector. But, in truth, it would not be easy to find a man 
more unfit for any position of influence or authority among 
young men, and Lord Hartington’s action simply amounts 
to a declaration that Unionism is to cover every sin and 
outweigh all considerations, moral and political alike. It 
follows that his Lordship must uphold the Government at 
whatever cost. ‘The cost must be heavy for one who is the 
incarnation of old Whig principles. The imprisonment of 
Mr. O’Brien, the impeachment of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
the arrest of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and now the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of Mi. Matthews and Sir C. Warren, are taking us 
back to the days of Castlereagh. The action in Ireland is 
not only violent in the last degree, but it is a distinct breach 
of the assurance given by Mr. Balfour that the Crimes Act 
created no new offence. Will he venture to say that any of 
the gentlemen whom he has attacked committed any offence 
under the law as it was before his Coercion Bill was passed? 
Whigs used to pride themselves on their personal honour, 
as well as on their zeal for free speech. But Lord Harting- 
ton sustains a Minister who outrages his own plighted word, 
and does it in order that he may render political speech 
impossible in Ireland except on the side of the Government. 
This is the plain fact, which men who still wish to call 
themselves Liberals are bound to consider. 
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MR. HODDER’S LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY.* 


Tue present season has not been very prolific in great books, 
but in the department of biography it has been very rich. 
The autobiography of Frith, the reminiscences of T. A. 
Trollope, and the life and letters of Darwin, to say nothing 
of some less conspicuous books, have all created more or 
less of sensation. The biography of Mr. Morley, which 
has appeared too recently to admit of full review this 
month, has not, of course, the startling and varied interest 
which belongs to the story of men who, like Frith and 
Trollope, have seen so much of society, or of one who, like 
Darwin, has wrought something approaching a revolution 
in scientific thought. But to Nonconformists, and indeed 
to all earnest workers for Christ, it has peculiar attractions of 
its own. Mr. Morley was another Lord Shaftesbury, and 
considering the difference between the opportunities of an 
English nobleman, who has his position made for him, and 
an English merchant who has to make his own, especially 
when, as a Nonconformist, he has to make it*in defiance 
of much prejudice, Mr. Morley need not shrink from the com- 
parison. It is not our intention, however, to discuss his 
character and work here, but only to call attention to the 
extremely interesting volume in which his life story is told. 
We will onlysay that we rise from a perusal of the book with a 
deeper impression than ever of the remarkable purity and 
nobility of the man. We were always struck by his singular 
transparency of character and beautiful Christian simplicity. 
and all that is told about him here confirms this view. 
Few men who had so much to do with business and politics 
kept themselves so unspotted from the world. Mr. Edwin 
Hodder has done his work well. In reading the book, we 
have felt how much there is to tell about the Dissenting 


movements of the last half-century, movements in which Mr. 


Morley magna pars fuit. It would hardly have been within 
Mr. Hodder’s province to go minutely into them, and per- 


* The Life of Samuel Morley. By Epwix Hopper. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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haps he is hardly so familiar with the facts, or so far in 
touch with Dissenting sentiment, as to be able to do it 
thoroughly. But it ought to be done, and done before the 
materials for it are scattered and lost. We shall return to 
the book, but for the present content ourselves with a few 
extracts which will illustrate its general character. 

Here is a brief record of the celebrated house of ‘ I. and 
R. Morley ”’: 


It was a matter of principle with “I. and R. Morley” that their 
customers should be able to obtain exactly the same class and quality 
of goods at any time, and that there should never be the slightest 
ground for complaint of any deterioration or alteration in any respect. 
The skill and vigilance of Richard Morley enabled them to ensure this, 
and, it may be observed here, the early traditions have been perpetuated 
to the present day. It is a curious fact that it is possible to obtain the 
identical kind of article made and sold fifty years ago, thread for 
thread. 

There is at the present time in the employ of the Nottingham house 
an old man named John Derrick, a silk framework knitter, who made 
the Queen’s stockings for her Coronation, and, at the age of eighty-four, 
made stockings of an absolutely identical description for her Jubilee. 
During the whole of that long interval an order for the Queen has 
always been on the books of the establishment. Incidentally, this 
shows that the work of silk framework knitters is very healthy, even 
when that work, as in the instance quoted, is of the very finest descrip- 
tion; and it is proverbial that workers in this branch of industry are 
unusually long-lived. There is however, a comparatively small trade 
done now in hand-made goods, every year developing the capability 
of machinery to supersede it. 

In the course of this narrative we shall have to refer on many 
occasions to Mr. Richard Morley and his family, and also to the Not- 
tingham branch of the business; but, in this place, we will anticipate 
the history. In 1835, on the occasion of the first election under the 
Municipal Corporation Act, Mr. Richard Morley was elected a member 
of the Town Council for St. Mary’s Ward; in 1836, he was made a 
magistrate, and in that same year, and again in 1841, he held the 
office of Mayor. He died in 1855, in the eightieth year of his age, and 
three years after the death of his wife. He left five sons, three of 
whom, Benjamin, James, and Arthur, took their share in their father’s 
business, but within five years of his death two of them had passed 
away. Now the Richard Morley family, at one time the most 
influential in Sneinton, and one of the best known in Nottingham, has 
become extinct, no son or grandson being left to perpetuate it. The 
Morley pew remains in the restored parish church ; the Morley graves 
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exist in the churchyard ; but the old Manor House is in the possession 
of strangers, and the Morley name a memory. 

When John Morley left Sneinton and came to London to found a 
business, leaving his brother Richard in charge at Nottingham, he was 
by no means a wealthy man. But he had astrong constitution, an unsul- 
lied character, a good reputation, a cultivated mind, and withal that 
peculiar faculty which marks a man out as ‘a splendid man of busi- 


ness.” Prudence led him to take one step at a time in commencing 
his new enterprise, and each step was a wise one. Content with small 
beginnings, he engaged part of a house in Russia Row, Milk Street, 
Cheapside, immediately opposite to the spot where, until quite recently, 
stood the City of London School. Instead of setting up a large 
domestic establishment in the suburbs, as many would have done, he 
lived on the premises; and when, in course of time, business in- 
creased, he moved to larger and better quarters in Wood Street. 
There was never a time in the history of the firm of “I. and R. 
Morley ” when the business was not progressive. With the untiring 
diligence of Richard Morley in Nottingham in selecting the right kind 
of material to send to London, and the shrewd common sense and tact 
of John Morley in introducing it to notice, it was soon evident that the 
two brothers would command an increasing trade. From the earliest 
days, hardly a month ever passed that did not see an extension in the 
business, and consequently in the premises, the staff, and the stock. 


Among the men who exercised an abiding influence 
upon Mr. Samuel Morley was the Rev. James Parsons, of 
York. The following account of their early relations is full 
of interest : 


It was not in the pulpit only that the power of James Parsons was 
felt. He was a prince of talkers, with a fund of sparkling wit and 
humour that burst forth in the most unexpected ways and places; 
and many a time the house in Well Street has rung with laughter as 
he related, with exquisite drollery, anecdotes in connection with his 
own experiences. This genial pleasantry, which shone through all his 
conversation in social life, was only one side of the man, but it was a 
side that was especially attractive to Samuel Morley, who, from boyhood 
to old age, heartily enjoyed a good, humorous, laughter-moving story. 

This was not, however, the tie that bound him to James Parsons}; 
he loved the character of the man; he saw in him one who, whatever 
he took in hand, grasped it; he saw a man who was not a mere pro- 
fessional preacher, but intensely in earnest, to whom religion was a 
reality, absorbing his whole heart and his whole mind: a pioneer of a 
better order of things than the dull, cold, respectable formalism which 
was sapping the life out of so many of the churches. 

One Sunday morning, Mr. Parsons was preaching in the old Weigh 
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House Chapel, and young Morley, as usual, was among his hearers. 
What the particular subject of his discourse was there is no record, 
but that it was upon something essentially practical is certain, for it 
made an impression on Samuel's mind which was never effaced. There 
was borne in upon him the thought that if the life he was to lead was 
to answer its true end, it could only be by the surrender of himself, with- 
out reservation, to the pursuit of those things which should bring glory 
to God, good to man, and real abiding happiness to himself. It was 
characteristic of him, then and always, to act with promptness ; and he 
said to himself, “If this is to be done, it should be done at once.” 
And, from that day forth, he had a definite plan and purpose in life. 


For the formation of his character, he was even more 
indebted to the Rev. Thomas Binney. 


In those days the city presented a totally different aspect to that 
which it presents to-day: there were no railways or omnibuses; the 
suburbs, as we know them, had hardly come into existence as resi- 
dences for the trading classes, and, within the city, there was a large 
resident population composed chiefly of the middle class—the backbone 
of Dissent—besides young men, clerks, assistants, and shopkeepers, 
who lived “ on the premises ”’ of their employers. 

Mr. Binney had a hold upon business men from the fact that in his 
earlier days he had himself been engaged in commerce, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the world which too many ministers lack. 
For nine years he had worked at a bookseller’s, his hours of labour 
never averaging less than twelve a day; but from the time when, at 
a very early age, he left school, he had determined to improve himself, 
and, notwithstanding his cruel business hours, he did not shrink from 
the systematic study of Latin, Greek, and English composition, after 
the toils of the day were over. In 1823, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was ordained to the pastoral office, and, after labouring in Bedford and 
in the Isle of Wight, was appointed to the Weigh House in 1829, in 
succession to the Rev. John Clayton. 

When the Weigh House Chapel, on Fish Street Hill, was opened in 
1834, a career of prosperity, at that time almost unparalleled, com- 
menced. Mr. Binney was the man of all men to win the sympathies 
of young men; he knew how to fire their imaginations, to stir up their 
best ambitions, to build them up in robust manly faith, and it soon 
followed that his congregation comprised more young men than 
probably any other congregation in London. They saw in him a man 
intensely in earnest, whose one object was to implant in them a zeal 
for truth, uprightness, and purity ; 2 man deeply impressed with the 
sense of the boundless possibilities in every life; a man too much in 
earnest in his mission to talk to them of dry theology, or to tickle their 
ears with fanciful essays, but who would reason with them of duty 
and of righteousness and of responsibility. 
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He made religion attractive by revealing the beautiful and the 
natural, as well as the spiritual and practical in it. His constant 
exhortation to young men was, to follow after whatsoever things are 
just, pure, true, honest, lovely, and of good report. He was wont to 
say that ‘ innocence is better than repentance—an unsullied life better 
than pardon;”’ and-that God’s preventing goodness is greater than 
His pardoning mercy, for it is better not to sin than to be saved from 
sin.” 

Mr. Binney was, moreover, essentially a practical man, and believed 
in a practical Christianity. He did not invariably take as his models 
men whohad lived a millennium ago, if he could draw from a model in 
contemporaneous history ; he did not invariably go to Bible times fora 
text to warrant his assertion that God was guiding the destiny of men 
and of nations, if he could find that the Almighty was still acting in 
the world on identical principles. Many ofhis sermons, therefore, had 
reference to the times then present, and the lessons of current events 
were judiciously noticed and applied in his discourses. 

Although not what has since been termed a “ political dissenter,” 
Mr. Binney never shunned a reference to great questions of national 
interest when, by so doing, he could enforce truths and principles 
which lie scattered throughout the Sacred Volume, and are as ap- 
plicable to one age as to another. 

Such was the man, such the teaching, and such the Chureh, which 
were to exercise a most important influence on the life of Samuel 
Morley. If he was spiritually the son of James Parsons, of York, he 
was mentally the son of Thomas Binney, of the Weigh House. 


Mr. Morley was blessed with a true helpmeet. An 
amusing story is told of his honeymoon experiences : 


One little incident of the honeymoon must be recorded here. It 
was characteristic of the taste of both of them, that they had arranged 
to spend their first Sunday in Bath, for the express purpose of hearing 
the celebrated Rev. William Jay preach in Argyle Chapel. 

Fifty years of preaching had not injured that wonderful voice of his 
—sonorous, but not loud, strong, yet soft, musical, and flexible—the 
very instrument to convey the tender, pathetic, and solemn utterances 
which were eulogized by such men as Wilberforce, Beckford, Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton, Robert Hall, Chalmers, and Foster; and, if tradition 
errs not, had drawn tears from the eyes of the Duke of Sussex. 

Wherever and whenever Mr. Jay preached, crowds flocked to hear 
him. Churchmen, Dissenters, the learned and the illiterate, the rich 
and the poor, the pious and the thoughtless, all joined in regarding 
him as a prince of preachers. 

On the particular occasion to which we refer, Argyle Chapel was 
crowded, and Samuel and Rebekah Morley, so recently ‘joined 
together,” were somewhat unceremoniously “ put asunder,” Samuel 
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being placed in a pew in the rear of his wife—his whereabouts being 
unknown to her. 

Mr. Jay was remarkably ingenious in the selection of quaint text 
and quaint subjects. On this day, he briefly announced that his dis- 
course would be upon ‘*'The History of Isaac and Rebekah.” When 
he came to the words in the narrative, “‘ And they called Rebekah and 
said unto her, Wilt thou go with this man? And she said, I will go,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ There is many a Rebekah who has said, too hastily, 
‘T will go with the man!’ ”’ 

Searcely were the words spoken, than a hand was laid upon Mrs. 
Morley’s shoulder, and she was aware of the proximity of her 
husband ! 


GEMS OF AMERICAN SACRED POETRY.’ 
VI—BREAD ON THE WATERS. 
BY MRS. HELEN FISKE JACKSON. 


I wert and said, ‘* These crumbs cannot be worth 
The giving unto any; 
They are so small, I will not cast them forth, 
To loss, among so many 
Who are starving! Ah me! my heart is sore 
To hear this bitter weeping! 
Ah me! ah me! to be so poor, 
And have no loaves in keeping 
For such a hunger.” Then the Master said, 
**O thou unjust and sinning ! 
Cast forth the crumbs I gave thee. They are bread! 
Thou knowest that thy beginning 
[ will fulfil; thy blindness cannot see 
Our Father’s law of using ; 
Nor ever, faithless child, gave I to thee 
The liberty of choosing 
What thou wouldst do with what is not thine own, 
But mine!” The torrent sweeping 
Bore them away, and left me on the sand, 
Still faithless, shamed, and weeping. 
The years went on, and on, until to me 
There came an hour, freighted 


Under this heading we propose to give brief pieces from American 
poets, selected from books little known in this country. 
VOL. I. 75 
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With hopeless woe, which darkened earth and sea, 
And left me desolated 

In heart and home, and substance. Even breath 
To ery for succour failed me ; 

[ said, in blasphemy, confronting death, 
‘* Not even God availed me!” 

Then sudden, in the chilling, rayless gloom 
Which all my way surrounded, 

A strange voice called me: ‘*‘ Food, and friends, and room, 
Our gratitude unbounded 

Make ready, in glad haste for thee.” I knew 
Not voice nor hand extended ; 


5 eA bP: 


Nor could remember name of one who through 
My help had been befriended. 

‘“°Tis not for me,” I cried. Then the Master said, 
**O child! so slow in learning, 

These are the crumbs I gave thee, now in bread 
To thine own hand returning !’ 





VII.—PROPHETS OF DOUBT. 
BY MARGARET JUNKIN PRESTON. 


OnE lifts aloft his vatie cry, 
And bids the race believe in man, 
The possible and perfect Pan 
Who, if he wills it, may defy 
Whate’er of evil shares control 
With good, in his warfaring soul, 
And find his heaven beneath the sky. 


One craves with more than Attie zest, 
The fair Greek calm all-statue-wrought 
To Phidian fineness—pleasures caught 

From sensuous nature at her best; 

Too Lotos-lapped, Endymion-wise 
To front with Eastern-gazing eyes 
The jar and jostle of the West. 


One meets us with a rolie air, 
And while he twirls his ring and book, 
Propounds with serious-comie look 

Some paradox ; yet points us where 
She sings—‘* half angel and half bird,” 
Whose faith no Delphic doubt has blurred 

With fumes of a sublime despair. 
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One pacing slow beside the seas 

That belt his island-home, can find 

No voice to hush the questioning minds, 
a Or win the wrestling spirit ease ; 

No gleam upon ‘ the altar-stairs,” 

No test assured, save his who bears 
Beneath his cloak the jangled “ keys.” 


One with a pale pathetic gloom 
About his brows beats on his breast 
And moans: ‘“‘T find no anchored rest 
Safe from the surge of doubt or doom: 
I pant to break the bars that prison 
My bonded soul: Christ is not risen / 
The seal is yet upon His tomb! ” 


One dreams above the grey-grown past, 

But with a brow so earthly-sad, 

That even his may-tides scarce seem glad, 
And o’er his happiest skies are cast 

A creeping chill, a eurdling breath, 

Like cerecloth on the face of death, 
Death that still ends the tale at last. 


a 


One a new gospel would reliearse 

In place of old dogmatic creed ; 

Through culture shall the mind be freed 
From all of past or present curse ; 

Till by its sweetness and its light 

An outgrown god be banished quite 
Beyond the self-caused universe. 


And one the last, his glowing lyre 
Cooled with Arcadian violets, sings, 
Just what the veriest pagan’s strings 

Gave forth, before Promethean fire 
Into his leaping pulses stole, 

And taught him how the royal soul 

Disdains the senses’ mean attire. 


O prophets of a younger day ! 
O seers of an unfaith that seems 
To shift with every dreamer’s dreams, 
And veer with every meteor’s ray— 
Can phosphorescent sparks like these 
Guide through the trough of gulping seas, 
Wrecks drifting in despair away ? 
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What help is here for hearts undone ? 
What stay for frantic souls? What hope 
For piercing prayers that wildly grope 

After the peace they have not won 
Across the abysmal spaces? Who 
Implores not some diviuer clew 

To lead him to the central sun ? 


Keep, then, your sad negations, iced 
With darkness, doubt and frore despair ; 
Bend up your vision, and declare 

That no evangel has sufficed 
(Despite the faith of myriads dead) 
Upon your deviate paths to shed 

The light ye seek: but leave ws Christ ! 





THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY TABLE. 


We have before us a number of works of sterling excellence, 
though prebably not many which are likely to secure a 
wide popularity. Messrs. T. and T. Clark continue those 
invaluable services to theological literature by which they 
have so greatly enriched the libraries of all students. 
Among their most recent contributions is Dorner’s great 
work entitled System of Christian Ethics, which is a fitting 
companion to his two other books. More need hardly be 
said on its behalf, for even his opponents must confess that 
these are amongst the most powerful theological books of 
the day. In the Foreign Theological Library we have 
Pungdeh’s Jlistory of the Christian Philosophy of Ieligion 
Jrom Reformation to Kant; the third and concluding volume 
of Ebrard’s Apologetics ; and the first volume of Keil’s 
Biblical Archeology. One of the most timely and sugges- 
tive books on practical religion is Dr. Westcott’s work on 
the Social Aspects of Christianity (Macmillan), of which we 
inean shortly to give an extended notice. In a different de- 
partment, but not less valuable for its own work, is the Rev. 
W. Arthur’s God without Religion (Bemrose) ; Dr. Bayner’s 
book on Martyn Luther (Cassell and Co.), the value of which 
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is attested by the unkind, and, as we think, unfair criticism 

it has received from High Church quarters; two very fresh 

and instructive volumes entitled Witnesses for Christ, by 
j Scsihesane pe Tyler (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), which 
tell many a touching story of obscure and often misrepre- 
iD sented Christian heroism; and two or three smaller 
volumes of E’pochs of Chureh History (Longmans), and a 
new Ilistory of the Jews from the War with Rome to the 
Present Time (R.T.8.), are contributions to a department 
of literature the value of which is being continually more 
appreciated. Among volumes of sermons we have two or 
three from Congregational ministers: The First Letter of 
Paul the Apostle to Timothy, by Alfred Rowland, LL.B 
(Nisbet and Co.); Iloney in the Comb, by J. Jackson 
Wray (Nisbet and Co.); The Goodness of God, by Absa- 
lom Clark (Elliot Stock), and a volume by the Rev. P. W. 
Darnton. The Rey. H. Batchelor’s book on the Christian Ful- 
filment and Uses of the Levitical Sin-offering is an important 
theological treatise rather than a volume of discourses. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send a number of theo- 
logical books of very high value. Dr. Bernard Weiss’s 
Manual of Introduction to the New Testament is a new 
volume of their Foreign Theological Library, by the author 
of one of the most learned and suggestive of the many 
Lives of Christ—a book which may fairly stand by the 
side of Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of the Messiah.” 
Prebendary Chadwick on The Gospel of St. Mark, and 
Dr. Maclaren on Colossians and Philemon, are volumes of a 
new series entitled ‘The Expositor’s Bible,” which, if the 
character of these two volumes is maintained throughout, 
will be greatly appreciated by a large circle of readers. 
In the department of literature we have Saintsbury’s 
Elizabethan Literature; Principal Mahaffy’s Greek Life 
and Thought, in which the learned author, in his desire to 
serve Unionism, has dragged Demosthenes and the Athe- 
nians into the conflict, doing more harm than good to his 
own cause by showing how its root is antipathy to popular 
rule; Mr. A. V. Dicey’s Unionist Delusions, which might 
almost be bracketed with its predecessor, as their aim is 
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really the same; Mr. Alfred Austin’s new poem, Prince 
Lucifer, and L. F. R. Price on Industrial Peace. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has issued two new volumes of the ‘ Story 


, 


of the Nations,” both of them singularly timely: The 
Saracens, by Arthur Gillman—a book which certainly does 
not confirm Canon Taylor’s favourable views of Islam ; and 
Ireland, by Miss Emily Lawless. T'rom the same firm 
come Great Minds in Art, by W. Tirebuck, enriched with 
portraits, and got up in artistic style; Daily Life and Work 
in India, by Rev. W. J. Wilkins; A Summer’s Cruise, by 
Alfred Colbeck ~ Leg nds of the Basque People Fy The Making 
of the Great West, by S. A. Drake; a new volume of Ser- 
mons by Rev. E. J. Hardy, author of ‘“‘ How to be Happy 
Though Married’’; and a volume by Dr. Newman Smyth, 
Christian Facts and Forees, which is an important contri- 
bution to the theological discussions of the time. From 
Messrs. Nisbet we have Non-Biblical Systems of Religion, 
and Autobiography of Maria V. G. Havergal. In the de- 
partment of fiction we have received from Chatto and 
Windus, Seth’s Brother’s Wife, by Harold Frederick; Jn 
Exchange for a Soul, by Miss Linskill; Country Luek, 
by John Habberton. The magazine volumes are, as usual, 
among the best of the Christmas gift-books, but we must 
reserve a notice of them till next month. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


John Murker of Banff. A picture of Religious Life and Character in 
the North. By James Srarkx. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a 
graphic and realistic picture of the life and times of a man who was 
well known in this day amongst the Congregationalists of Scotland, 
and who “still lives (as his biographer tells us) in the memories and 
hearts of many in the North of Scotland.” Rev. John Murker of Banff 
was a man of strongly marked individuality, both of character and 
genius. “He belonged,” says Mr. Stark, *‘to an order of men now almost 
extinct in these levelling and mediocre times, who by an exceptional 
native vigour and sturdy independence developed a strenuous in- 
dividuality, which would not and could not flow into conventional 
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moulds. He may be ranked with men of the past like Robertson of 
Craigdam, and, later on, Mitchell of Holburn, Aberdeen, and others 
that might be named of a genius of a distinctively Scottish type, who 
seemed to gather up in themselves, and, by intensifying, gave 


poignancy to the characteristics of our nation, particularly as they are 
found in the part that is north of the Dee.” The main interest and 
chief value of this biography lie in its delineation of the man him- 
self. But little is told us of his history, for the simple reason that there 
is but little to tell. His life, like that of most ministers in provincial 
towns, was a comparatively quiet and uneventful one, and the events 
which happened to him were mostly suchas occur in the ordinary course 
ofapastorate. That which marked him off and made him different from 
others was his quaint and vigorous personality, and this appears very 
conspicuously in the striking and characteristic portrait which Mr. 
Stark has here drawn for us. In these days when the individual 
declineth, it is refreshing to come across one who may truly be styled, 
in the best sense of the word, a ‘character.’ There is a certain 
charm even in the oddities and the eccentricities of the man. His 
quaintness, his homeliness, his kindly humour, his racy utterances, 
his bold and fearless defence of the faith, his intense and whole-hearted 
devotion to that which was the passion of his life and grand aim of his 


ministry, viz., the saving of souls, all combine to make a most interest- 
ing and fascinating portrait; and so vividly is it drawn by the writer of 
this book, that we seem, as it were, to see the man standing before us. 
One great secret of the power which he undoubtedly wielded as a 
preacher was his strong human sympathy. He was not content to 
study books only, he also made it his business to study mer; and when 
he was at the University he used the opportunities which residence 
ina university town afforded to him of making himself acquainted 
with the “ temptations, difficulties, and cares of those for whom sermons 
are prepared.’ While thus graduating in the school of experience, and 
acquiring a practical knowledge of men which stood him in good 
stead in his after life, he by no means neglected the mental discipline 
and training which were necessary to qualify him for his future work. 
He passed through his university course in an exceedingly creditable 
manner, and graduated at Aberdeen in the year 1830-31. It was while 
he was attending the Marischal College that he preached his first pulpit 
discourse. At Banchory, where he was officiating on one occasion, 
* sounds were heard at night in the house where he was staying as of 
one restless and in distress. When they (i.c., the host and the guest 
met at the breakfast-table on Sabbath morning, the friend anxiously 
inquired for Mr. Murker’s health, afraid, from the ejaculations and 
groans which were heard, that he had been ill. “Ah!” said Mr, 
Murker, with his characteristic openness, “ knowing what was before 
me in the pulpit to-day, I could not sleep, and I have been pacing the 
floor the whole night, reciting the discourses which I have to deliver 
in this town.” 
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fn 1883 Mr. Murker, having received and accepted a unanimous call 
from the church at Banff, commenced a pastorate which lasted for 
half a century. More than once he had overtures made to him from 
r churches, but he remained faithful to his first love. Having once 
d the connection, nothing could induce him to sever it. It is 
what interesting to learn in connection with this fact that he was 
by any means a great visitor. For one reason, he had no great 


+ 


ith in general visitation’ that had no specific object in view. More- 
er, he felt that he was not cut out for that particular kind of work. 
But while he did not shine as a visitor in the homes of his people, he 
1 ished to see 

im and to converse with him. His remarkable tact in dealing with 
men is strikingly shown in his method of treating a certain member 


alway s accessible to any member of his flock who 





a 
pricious temper who seemed likely to give him a great deal of 
trouble. The plan he adopted was taking the bull by the horns, to 
call at his house and tell him that he would come and take tea with 
him. * Like Cwsar, he came, he saw, he conquered. He, having done 
1im a good turn, and given his promise to repeat the hospitable kind- 
ness, became his fast friend.” “ Had I allowed him at the outset of 
my career todo meill,” Mr. Murker said, ** he would for ever afterwards 
have been my enemy.” Another case in point given by Mr. Stark is 





so good, that we cannot refrain from quoting it in his own words :— 

** At another time, a female member came to the Manse with a long 
and bitter complaint against another member of the same sex. She 
was under strong excitement, and was bent upon using her rights t 


) 
bring discipline to bear upon the offending sister. Mr. Murker per- 
ceived at once that it was only a woman’s quarrel. With a legitimate 
guile, he sueceeded in bringing her to a more calm and sober frame of 
mind, and ey 
out giving offence to the complainant. As she went on with great 
volubility and warmth, he quietly took notes. She came back a 
econd time to renew the attack. A third time did she appear with 
more material for the big conflagration she was determined to make. 


ded the necessity of officially dealing with the case with- 





At last, when she was done, he applied a mental douche that was 
effectual in cooling her nerves and bringing her to her senses. He 
said, * You would observe that I was writing whilst yon were speak 
ing. Now listen tome while I read what has fallen from your lips.’ 
She was taken aback, and as he went on reading what she had 
uttered in her haste, was ashamed. Her better nature came to the 
front, and the finishing touch was given to the good work when 
he handed her the pen that she might subscribe her name to what 
was on the paper. ‘I think,’ she gasped out, ‘it would be better to 
...» drop the matter.’ ” 

\s a preacher, Mr. Murker was distinguished not only by his 
broad, deep sympathy, which led him to adapt himself to his hearers, 
and to select the kind of bait that was most likely to win their 

vuls, but also by his evident and downright sincerity. He once 
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said in the Cabrach: “I never care whether my preaching gives 


5 


offence or not. I just draw my bow at a venture, and don’t eare 
whose heart the arrow may touch. I will continue to warn the 





of their sins, although they should all leave their pews, and 





then going out at the door, turn back and throw the blackest 


es illustrates the 


maledictions in my face.” Another of his sayin 


practical character of his preaching in a very striking and pithy sort 


5 





of way. 
‘TI like,” be says, ‘‘ direct practical preaching which helps one to 
live as a pilgrim on a journey. Now, some preach as if they 


were telling how to make shoes instead of making them; as if they 
were deseribing the process of shoemaking to those who want to be 
shod. They would have their hearers all tanght to be capital shoe 
makers, while you want to be shoe wearers. They tell you all about 
the leather, and the resin, and the awl; while it’s a rough road for bare 
feet and cold that you must traverse constantly.” 

We should like to have given some further quotations (for the book 
abounds in quotable things), butthe limits of our space forbids. Those 
we have already given are enough to indicate the general features of 
Mr. Murker’s character and work. We must content ourselves there- 
fore with introducing the book to our hearers and readers, and 
recommending them to get it and read it for themselves. It will well 
repay a careful perusal. Scarcely less instructive than tl 





picture of 
Mr. Murker himself is the picture of the times in which he lived, 
and especially of the race of early Independents, of whom he may be 
taken as a typical representative. 


St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians: with a Critical 
wy. By Cuanries J. Evsicort, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Lristol. Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


and Grammatical Comment 


A Commentary on the Two Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
hians. By the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leigh, 
x, and Honorary Canon of St. Albans, &e, No one of St. Paul’s 


pistle sis more espe cially suited to meet th que stions and needs of 


4]; 
E 
E 
the present day than his first letter to the Corinthians. This Epistle 
bristles with points of interest for the vexed mind of the nineteenth 
century. We may follow Luther in giving the pre-eminence to the 
great Epistle to the Romans as the fundamental exposition of doc- 
trinal Christianity. The questions which chiefly concerned the Corin- 
thian Chureh were practical, or, if theoretical, still having regard to 
human present interests ; and in writing to that church St. Paul shows 
ianity in eontlict wit 





h human difficulties and doubts, the 
power of Christ, His cross and His resurrection, in contact with real 
life and thought. Christianity confronted with science is here best 
understood. The wonder of a future beyond the grave is not here 
portrayed in glowing apocalyptic vision, but it is faced with anxious 
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thought and handled with vigorous logic. This Epistle is distinctly 
the special message for our day. It is therefore with some pleasure 
that we are prepared to welcome two more commentaries on this well- 
tilled, but far from exhausted, field of Biblical study. Bishop Ellicott’s 
work is all that might be expected of that well-known master of careful, 
scholarly exegesis. Nota word is passed over where any difficulty as 


to its meaning might arise in the mind of a reader. The vast realm 
of patristic literature is ransacked for helpful contributions, and at the 
same time, recent criticism is vigorously tackled. The history of a 
curious expression is carefully traced out with a patience that all hasty 
scholars would do well to imitate. On the other hand, we cannot but 
observe the same limitations in this book that are to be seen in Dr. 
Iillicott’s previous exegetical works. The commentary is rightly called 
* critical and grammatical;” the latter element is especially appro- 
priate to it. We miss the breadth of handling which characterizes Dr. 
Lightfoot’s great commentaries. It is true that the elucidation of 
principles belongs to the province of the expositor, rather than to that 
of the commentator ; and in this province Robertson of Brighton made 








the Epistle live again in the modern world by the fine energy of his 
own genius. But it is always dangerous for the dry work of the com- 
mentator to be separated by a wide chasm from the imaginative and 
plastic efforts of the expounder. In this respect Godet’s commentary 
is superior to that of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; and indeed 
Dr. Ellicott might have enriched his pages if he had availed himself of 
the fruits of Godet’s labours more freely than he appears to have done. 
Nevertheless, the wise course is to take each scholar for his own special 
assistance. As a contribution to the exegesis of the text of St. Paul’s 
Epistle, Bishop Ellicott’s commentary is all thatcan be desired. Certain 
points of criticism, no doubt, will always be open to question. Referring, 
in his preface, to the Revised Version of the New Testament, Dr. Elli- 
cott—atter writing of his review of that version—adds, *‘ The sum and 
substance of this review of it has led me conscientiously to regard it as 
the most accurate version of this Epistle that has ever yet appeared in 
any language” (p. xiii.) Perhaps this is not an altogether surprising 
verdict considering that it comes from the chairman of the Revision 
Committee. Nevertheless, Dr. Ellicott does not always agree with his 
committee. Thus in chap. vi. 4 he retains the old version, ‘* Set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in the church,” in opposition to the 
new reudering of the Revisers, **Do ye set them tojudge who are of no 
account in the church?” He explains his position by saying, “* The 
meaning then will be, ‘If you must have these tribunals, appoint as 
judges men of your own Christian community, and of least account 
among you; those really of account will have something better to do,’ 
the reference here being to litigation before a judge” (p. 96.) This 


rendering certainly seems the happier, as it takes the expression 
** who are of no account in the church” to refer to Christians. The 
new version takes them as heathen judges and thus makes the phrase 
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strained and harsh. But if even secular business was so regarded by 
St. Paul, how can a Christian Churchman defend the system of the 
Establishment that submits even ecclesiastical business to secular 
courts? Moreover, shall we say that Dr. Ellicott’s clinging to the old 


version is a mark of his episcopal humility, for as a bishop he is a 
member of the supreme secular court of appeal—the House of Lords. 
Are we to be t 

office? Ifso, Dr. Ellicott is certainly too good a man to be wasted on 


ld that those least in esteem religiously are fit for that 


{ 


such an office. ‘Turning to another passage, it is satisfactory to see 
that Dr. Ellicott completely smashes up the foolish notion of the Sac- 
ramentarians that the phrase “ This do in remembraece of Me” (chap. 
9 f 


xi. 25) has any reference to sacrificing imported into it by the fact 


that the word translated ‘' do ” (xouire) is used in the Septuagint in the 
sense of “ sacrifice” (p. 216). Dr. Kay also entirely agrees with Bishop 
Ellicott on this point. 

The editor of Dr. Kay’s commentary tells us in his preface that “ in 


July, 1879, a number of clergy, living in the neighbourhood of Chelms- 





ford, agreed to study the New Testament together under the presi- 
deney of Dr. Kay.” The book now published consists of Dr. Kay’s 
notes, which are thus given to the world after the death of their author. 
This fact should be noted in examining the book, as otherwise its con- 
cise, fragmentary, not to say slovenly, form would lead one to do 
injustice to its able writer. The work is very slender in some parts, 
though some of the notes are fulland searching. It would not serve as 
the working commentary of a student; but taken in addition to other 
works it will be found to contribute valuable assistance. Some of Dr. 
Kay’s shortest notes illumine a passage with a flash of new liglit. 


The Deemsters. ByT. HatuCatne. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Hall Caine is one of our most promising novelists. He is no 
opyist, nor mere conventional story-teller, but an original writer 
of real power, which becomes more apparent in each successive work. 
He searches for his subjects in remote districts and among people but 
little known, and this alone gives a freshness and attraction to his stories. 
His present book is no exception to the rule. The scene is laid in 
the Isle of Man at the beginning of the last century. The reader 
finds himself in the midst of a primitive people, who have hardly 
been touched by the influences which by slow degrees are moulding 
the civilization of England. The Bishop has to live on an income of 
£500 a year, and is often in sore straits in order to make both ends 
meet. There are two Deemsters who are the magistrates of the island, 
“ee whose power is very exte nsive, and so undefined as practic lly to 
be almost absolute. As might be anticipated, the people have a number 
of quaint old customs and strange superstitions, and these play no 
trifling part in a st xy which, though the Bishop and the Deemster 
are among its characters, is mainly concerned with homely people. 
There is in it, however, no lack of the tragic power. Mr. Hall Caine 
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has evidently spent great pains on the remarkable group whose for- 
tunes are the subject of the tale. The Bishop and the Deemster are 
brothers, and the contrast between them is complete and impressive. 
The former is a man of singular unworldliness, meekness, and Christian 
gentleness, who has won the affection of the people by his beautiful 
unselfishness. The Deemster, onthe contrary, is a man of unscrupulous 
mubition and unrestrained passion, the very type of a hard-hearted 
pagan. No man scoffs more bitterly at the superstitions of the island, 
but no man is more haunted and disturbed by them, and on this 


point in his character the story largely turns. Daniel the Bishop's 


son, and Ewan his cousin, are another pair of portraits, and by their 
side is Mona, the sister of the latter, the triumph of whose love is one 
of the most touching parts of the story. Dut with all its remarkable 


power the book is not pleasin We admire the writer’s artistic 


P. 
g 
genius, we recogni: f graphie de cription, we are « specially 


his powe ro 


struck with his delineation of character, but there is a gloom over the 
whole story which produces a painful impression. Admirably con- 
structed as the plot is, we feel from tlie first that we are drifting ou to 
some terrible tragedy ; and as no light breaks in upon the darkness, in 
which the whole of the actors are involved, there is no relief. But it 
has interest apert from the story in the light it throws upon the old 
customs of an island which has always preserved something of its own 
individuality. 


The Philosophy of the New Birth. ByJ.E. Brigg. (J. Nisbet & 
Co.) This is an able and thoughtful treatise on the doctrine of re- 
generation. We learn from the preface that the idea of it was suggested 
to the writer by reading Professor Drummond’s book on “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.”’ It is, in fact, a working out in a special depart- 
ment of the general truth which forms the basis of that remarkable work, 
viz., that the domain of law extends both to the natural and the spiritual 
world, and that the harmonious working of one mind is seen in both. 
The writer, who has evidently been a careful student both of nature 
and of the Bible, gives us some interesting analogies to the new birth 
which are to be found in the natural world. 





Eminent Workers. Some Distinguished Workers for Christ. Ly 
Rey. A. W. Murray. (James Nisbet & Co.) This is a book which 
commands our hearty approval. It contains short sketches of five 
modern witnesses for Christ. The lives sketched are those of D. 
Brainerd, 5. Peano, Henry Martyn, Edward Payson, Robert Murray, 
M’Cheyne, Richard Knill, Fidelia Fiske, and all of these answer to 
the description given of them in the title, except the last, whose name 
even is unknown to most people, but whose life is well worthy of the 
permanent record here given of it. The book is fitted to be very useful, 
especially to those who have not the opportunity of reading the original 


biographi s from which the sketches are taken, 
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Lessons on the Works and Claims of our Lord. By Fuaver S. 
Cook, M.A., D.D. (J. Nisbet & Co.) These fifty short lessons for Bible- 
classes or Sunday schools are rather outlines than lessons, it being left 
to the teacher who uses them to expand the thoughts contained in 
them. Rightly used, they may prove very serviceable to conductors of 
Bible-classes. 


St. Paulin Athens. By J.R.Macvurr, D.D. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 
This is an interesting monograph, and will form aworthy companion 
to the volume on “ St. Paul in Rome ’’ bythe same prolific writer. It 
has all the vividnessand freshness which belong to the work of one who 
has been an eye-witness of the scenes which he describes. In the course 
of a visit paid to the city, Dr. Macduff made himself thoroughly fami- 
liar both with its topography and its art, and consequently is able to 
throw many side lights on the discourse of St. Paul, which it is his 
main object to illustrate and enforce. 


Jottings from Jail. Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. By 
Rev. J. W. Horstry, M.A., Late and Last Chaplain of Her Majesty’s 
Prison, Clerkenwell. (T. Fisher Unwiu.) The principal title of this 
book scarcely does justice to its intrinsic worth, and certainly gives 
no adequate idea of the extreme interest of its contents. It is an 
unpretentious but most valuable work on a great subject. Our 
criminal class, unhappily, are so large an element in the nation that 
we cannot ignore them if we would, and we ought not if we could. 
Mr. Horsley says with great truth, “ Neither the prevention, the 
repression, nor the cure of crime can be left simply to the State if the 
Church is to justify her existence. Criminals, from her point of view, 
represent her failures. A Church that must be either missionary or in 
ruins cannot ignore the existence of the outcast or the lapsed, nor, in 
view of the contamination of the sound sheep, can it neglect this 

bvious source of evil.” If the word “Church” be not used in its 
clerical sense, but be regarded as inclusive of Churches of every name, 
nothing can be truer or more deserving the serious thought of Christian 
men and societies. The simple phrase, a ‘* Church must be missionary 
or in ruins,” is one that ought to be rung in the ears of all ministers 
and churehes until its full significance has been recognized and its 
influence universally felt. As to the criminals, who are a reproach to 
our civilization and religion, there is unfortunately too strong a ten- 
deney to despondency in relation to them, and, in truth, the work of 
dealing with them as presented in these vivid sketches and wise, 
practical suggestions of Mr. Horsley seems desperate enough. De- 
spair, however, is the last feeling which ought ever to take possession 
of a Christian. ‘One result,’ says the author, ‘of my prison work 
remains in that I have called into being an earnest band of some 
hundreds who have pledged themselves to remember daily in prayer 
the needs of all prisoners.”’ 
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We doubt whether there is 2 man who is more competent to write 
upon all the questions affecting prisoners and the classes from whom 
they are chiefly drawn than Mr. Horsley. He has had very large 
experience, but what is of quite as much importance, he seems 
singularly qualified to turn his large opportunities to valuable uses. 
He is a clergyman, and is probably not wholly free (where is the man 
who is) from the prejudices of his Church and order. But we are 
bound to recognize the remarkable fairness he shows even on points 
where he might have been biassed by his clerical proclivities. Having 
ourselves objected strongly to the religious census for which men like 
Mr. Hubbard (whom we know better under that name than under his 
new title) are so anxious, we are naturally extremely gratified to find 
this well-informed clergyman putting our case with so much force, 
and with an authority given him by his position which we are unable 
to command : 


** A religious census would not decide the moot question, as while 
very many would describe themselves as belonging, c.q., to the Church 
of England, without meaning much by that description, many again 
from various motives would say they were of no religion, who yet 
would disclaim their open or permanent attachment to atheism, or to 
any secularist congregation or society. Little value, it would seem, 
therefore, can be attached to what must be vague estimates on one 
side or the other. There is one line of inquiry that is frequently 
adopted as a means of approaching an estimate as to the volume of 
various religious bodies that may, perhaps, continue to be of interest, 
though not of much conclusive force. ‘Take, it is said, the denomi- 
national registers of our army and navy, or of our workhouses and 
prisons, as affording a rough idea of the proportion various sects or 
bodies bear to the general population. But here the objection is fair 
enough that ‘Church of England’ in the mouths of many simply means 
not Roman Catholie or not Jew, though little stress need be laid on 
the somewhat mean gibe of John Bright, that the Church of England 
can no doubt claim the adherence of and the responsibility for the 
vast majority of our paupers and criminals. Following this line of 
investigation, the conclusions would no doubt be arrived at that pro- 
fessed atheism was extremely rare, or, from another point of view, 
that atheists eschewed the army and navy as professions, and never 
become criminals or paupers; and in the result neither conclusion 
would probably impress as being conclusive any sane controversialists, 
who have no intention of altering the position they imagine these 
statistics to support” (pp. 224, 225). 

We agree fully with these observations, not even excepting that on 
Mr. Bright's “ mean gibe,”’ which belongs to a class of arguments with 
which we have no sympathy. In fairness to Mr. Bright, however, it 
ought to be said that his taunt is only a retort called forth by these 
boastful predictions as to the results of a census of religious professior. 
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Our conviction has always been thatthe figures of such a census would 
not be worth the paper on which they were written, and Mr. Horsley’s 


observations on the particular aspect of it to which his attention has 
been directed confirms our opinion. We note it chiefly as an illustra- 
tion of the wise and unprejudiced spirit in which he writes on the 
various questions which he discusses. ‘The common sense which 
characterizes his judgments is not less conspicuous than his fulness of 
information. It is only necessary to mention some of the points treated 
to indicate the extreme interest of the book: ‘*The Duty of the 
Church towards Criminals; ”’ ‘* Prison Alms ;” ‘* Why are our Prisons 
Failures ?”’ ** Workhouse or Prison;” ‘* Atheism in Prison;”’ ‘* The 
Legislative Treatment of Drunkards; ” ‘ Our Children and our Prisons’ 
&e., ke. His views of any one of these might well have an article to 
itself. The chapter on ‘Premature Marriages” is full of startling 
facts, which ought to engage the attention of the Christian statesman 
as well as the philanthropist. How much is suggested in these preg- 
nant sentences, which we feel are only too true: ‘One must unhappily 
take as an additional illustrative fact the undoubted and appalling in- 
crease of juvenile immorality. Girls of ten years old in certain districts 
and classes now know what their mothers only knew when they were 
thirty, and their grandmothers knew not at all.’”’ Again, how harrow- 
ing are the statistics as to the mortality among the children of these 
precocious unions. It is something to know the evil, but the sympa- 
thetic heart would fain have clearer ideas as to the remedy. Still 
better that there should be all this anxiety, even though a sense of 
impotence should make it painful in its very intensity, than the 
cynical indifference or cowardly acquiescence of selfishness. We bear 
our testimony to the practical wisdom of these papers; we have been 
deeply interested by some of the sketches of prisoners and prison life ; 
but most of all do we admire the genial spirit and broad humanity 
which pervade the whole. 


The Preacher's Pilgrimage. A Study of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
By Rev. J. Hunt Cooke. (Elliot Stock.) The subject of this book 
is an old one, but it is one which has interest for every age and 
country ; and it is here treated with much freshness, both of thought 
and of illustration. The unsermonie form of his book will recommend 
it to some, and the literary style in which it is written will give it a 
peculiar charm to others. It may be read with pleasure and with 
profit by many who would not read an ordinary volume of sermons 
or expositions. We heartily commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 


Preludes to the Reformation. By Rev. A. R. Penyincron, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society.) The writer of this book sketches the history 
of the Church antecedent to the Reformation with the view of indica- 


ting the various minor causes which led up to it and prepared the way 
for it. 
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An Elementary French Grammar. By Dr. V. DE Troas, 
M.A. (Crossby, Lockwood, and Co.) This is another book for be- 
ginners, and equally excellent in its own line. It is founded upon 
the first part of the “* New Grammar of French Grammars,” and is 
well adapted to m. Le wants of those who are just entering 
upon the study of the language. The usefulness of this book will b« 
largely increased by the French-English vocabulary which follows the 
grammar, 


Primer of Bible Geography. Founded on Latest Explorations. By 
C. lt. Conper, R.E. (Sunday School Union.) Sunday-school teachers 
and other Bible students will find this bor’. very useful in helping to 


form clear ideas as to the geograp] ue Bible. It does not profess 
to be more than a primer, but it uv sins all that is necessary for the 


ordinary purposes of a teacher, and has the special merit of ineluding 
the results of most reeent explorations. 


Old Blazer's Hero. By D. Caristre Murray. (Chatto and Windus.) 
The plot of this book is so extremely slight as hardly to deserve the 
name, and yet is such as to secure the attention of the reader through- 
out. Its chief interest, however, consists in the portraiture of cha- 
racter, and in this the writer shows not only a remarkable originality 
of conception and great insight, but also a subtlety of thought and a 
delicacy of touch that are not common. The work is very carefully 
done throughout, and is pretty sure to achieve that success which 
rewards thoroughness in every department. A thoroughly worldly 
group are Mary Howarth, the central female figure, her parents, and 
the man to whom they were content to marry her. The gradual 

ftening of the woman under the discipline of sorrow is very ad- 
mirably worked out; but it is on the hero, Ned Blaine, and his 
humble friends, Hephzibah and Shadrach, that our author’s chief skill 
has been bestowed, and they are an original and interesting company. 
The book distinctly raises its author’s reputation. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, and Dives and Lazarus. By Angluarius. 
Elliot Stock.) A brief summary of the Scriptural passages bearing 
upon the subject of the Kingdom of Heaven, and a short exposition of 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The view taken of the latter is 
both new and startling, Dives being regarded as representing the 
Jewish hierarchy, and Lazarus as typifying the Saviour. 


The Diseases of the Bible. By Sir Rispon Bennett. (R. T. 8.) This 
is a scholarly, and at the same time a popular, treatise on a subject 
which has interest for general readers of the Bible as well as for 
students. Dr. Bennett has collected together a good deal of informa- 
tion from a variety of sources, and has thus made skilful use of it in 
order to “illustrate the nature and course of some of the diseases par- 
ticularly mentioned in the Bible.” 
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From the Earliest Times to the End of 
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M.A. Third Edition. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE,.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears_the name of its 
Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long established repu- 
tation for its uniformly superior quality. 


COOK ‘S_ OURS 
EGYPT, THE NILE, AND PALESTINE, 


Visiting Alexandria, Cairo, with or without Steamer on 
the Nile to the first or second Cataract, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Damascus, Beyrout, Athens, Constantinople, 
é&c.; leaving London at fixed dates. Independent Tours 
at any time. 


Programme, with Maps, 6d. 


THOS. COOK AND SON, 


Ludgate Circus; 99, Gracechurch Street; 35, Picca- 
dilly ; 445, West Strand, &c. 


Che Century Magazine. 


The chief papers of interest in Tue Century for 1887-1888 will be 
those dealing with Travel and Adventure. Mr. Kennan will describe 
his Adventures, Exile Life, and the People he met with in a journey of 
fifteen thousand miles through Russia and Siberia. Mr. Roosrvett 
will treat of the Wild Industries and scarcely Wilder Sports of the great 
lonely plains of the Far West; while Mr. pr Kay will contribute a series 
of Studies on the Ethnology, Landscape, Literature and Arts of Ireland. 

Bounp Vo.tvmes for the half-year ending with the October number 
may now be obtained, price 10s. 6d. CiotH Cases for binding the 
half-yearly volumes, price 1s. 4d. 


St. Licholas 


For 1887-1888, will contain a large number of Tales by many well- 
known Authors, among whom are Miss Atcott, Mrs. Hopcson Bur- 
NETT, FranK R. Stockton, Jorn CHANDLER Harris, AMELIA Barr, 
H. H. Boyrsen, Miss Baytor, and Patmer Cox. 

Susscriptions for the new volume are now being booked, price 14s. 
per year, post free. Single copies, post free, 1s. 2d. each. 




















Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








